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Modern library facilities in the Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond. Seating capacity for 64; 
collection of 3,000 well selected books with a full supply of the latest library equipment, including 
conference room, librarian’s office, work room and stack room; indirect artificial lighting system. 
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with, melden Sectigon 


With Book Subgect 
Special book support 
extension quickly 
converts the stand- 
top down and ard model to an 

60 on with eye conser- 


work. om Ow Comfort for Cripples vation 
Study To Model . pean: Universal desk 
A cop without book Desk with various at- 
ysi iP. 


Typewriter Desh 
A tilting top for the 
typewriting depart- 
ment. Turn the 





receptacle can be sub- tachments may be pur- 
stituted for the stand- chased hs 
ard fo Ideal for to fitthe p 
school and cal fault of 


"sndy hall. alias ” pupil. 
Level Top Standard Type j fi ¥ 


A device below lid Various adjustments, aad 
holds it at level. Two attachments and de- bat, 
or more desks can vices quickly adapt 


be faced together 
for group study. use. 


it to any school 


6 ways this all-purpose 
desk can serve in every school 


OUR school is as mod- 

ern as its equipment. And 
pupil efficiency is propor- 
tionate to the efficiency of the 
desks at which they work. 
Today educators know that 
proper seating is a definite 
factor in the physical and 
mental development of every 
pupil. The “American” All- 
Purpose Universal Desk is 
an outstanding example of 
American Seating Com- 
pany’s contribution toa finer, 
brighter future for America’s 
school children. Posturally 
correct, it incorporates fea- 


American Seating Company 

















6 Flexible Features 


1 Typewriter Desk—A tilting 
top for use in typewriting 
department. Turn top down 
and it’s set for study or work. 
2 Study Hall Top—A top 
without book receptacle 
can be substituted in place of 
standard top. Ideal for high 
school and study hall purposes. 
3 Level Top—A device below 
thelid holds it atlevel. De- 
sirable for group study . 
4 Standard Type—As indi- 
cated in illustrations, vari- 
ous adjustments and devices 
quickly adapt it to any use. 
S Comfort for Cripples—Vari- 
ous attachments may be 
purchased separately as re- 
quired to fit the physical fault 
of the pupil. 
5 Book Support—A_ special 
book support quickly con- 
verts the standard model to an 
eye conservation desk. 











tures that are new, distinc- 
tive ... yet recognizable as 
superior in seating for mod- 
ern schools. 


FREE Posture Poster 


60,000 posture posters, as illus- 
trated, 17, inches by 25 inches, 
in three colors, have already been 
sent to schools the country over. 
They help remind 
pupils to always sit 
erect. Teachersand 
educators will be 
supplied with a 
poster for each 
classroom, with- 
out charge. Use the 
coupon, please. 





























Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and 


Public Auditoriums 


(B) General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


Address 
Position 


Ps ind whawdnredeadetion 





AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill.(vs4) 
Please send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poms 
on correct sitting. Principals and superintendents will be supplied with a 
poster for each room, on request. ie 


Please indicate the number of classrooms. 
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O Number of classrooms 


(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000 West Marshall Street 


Richmond, Va. 
State Distributors 
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Virginia Tour to Los Angeles, California 
N. E. A. Convention 


HE Virginia Education Association is 
organizing a party of Virginia delegates 
and teachers for a 24-day tour to the 

N. E. A. Convention at Los Angeles and to many 
other interesting points in the West the coming 
summer. This party will travel in special pull- 
mans under the direction of the Elliott Tours, 
which has made the most reasonable rates and 
| satisfactory itinerary. 

This is an all-expense trip except two side 

| trips—one to the Grand Canyon at an additional 

Fcost of $15.00 and the other to the Yellowstone 

"National Park at an additional cost of $70.00; 

however, both of these are optional. The price 
of the tour, to be paid in advance, is $295.00 

'from Richmond, two persons to a lower berth. 

Corresponding differential rates will obtain from 
Pother points in Virginia; for instance, a few 
)dollars more from points east of Richmond and 
afew dollars less from points west of Richmond. 
This will 
i tailroad 


ifooms with bath, meals on trains and at hotels, 


include first rate accommodations, 


fares, pullman sleeping cars, hotel 
sightseeing trips, handling of baggage, etc. In 
act, there will be no occasion for additional 


expense while on the tour. 


Those who are interested in making this tour 


Mould write to C. J. Heatwole, Executive Secre- 
i . ° ° ° ’ 
Mty, 300 Lyric Building, Richmond, Va., en- 


Mosing $1.00 registration fee and he will com- 
Plete reservations. This fee will be applied on 
Me cost of the tour; or, if unable to make the 
t ip for any reason, this deposit will be refunded. 
y details not mentioned in this statement can 
secured through correspondence with Mr. 
meatwole. 


| The State Board of Education of Virginia will 


give credit for renewal of certificates for at- 
tendance upon the sessions of the N. E. A. and 
the consequent travel that will be involved, 
provided that a written report be submitted 
which will be recognized in lieu of attendance 
at Summer School or an examination on the 
books of the required reading course. 


The Itinerary of the Virginia Party 





Via 
8:45 P.M.—N.&W.Ry. 
9:17 P.M.—N.&W.Ry. 


can 9:45 P.M.—A.CLRR. 
10:50 P.M.—N.&W.Ry. 
12:49 A.M.—N.&W.Ry. 


June 21—Washington, D. Cc 10:35 P.M.—So.Ry. 
June 21—Alexandria .................... 10:52 P.M.—So.Ry. 
June 22—Charlottesville ......... . 1:57 A.M.—So.Ry. 


3:55 A.M.—N.&W.Ry. 
5:45 A.M.—N.&W.Ry. 
6:40 A.M.—N.&W.Ry. 
7:10 AM.—N.&W.Ry. 

8:17 A.M.—N.&W.Ry. 


—Bristol (C. T.)............ 9:45 A.M.—So.Ry. 
1:50 P.M.—So.Ry. 
June 5:45 P.M.—So.Ry. 
June 22—Birmingham . 10:00 P.M.—So.Ry. 
June 23—New Orleans (Arrive) 8:05 A.M.—So.Ry. 


Leave 
June 21—Norfolk 
June 21—Suffolk 


June 21—Richmond 


June 21—Petersburg 
June 22—Farmville 








June 22—Lynchburg 

June 22—Roanoke 

June 22—Christiansburg 
June 22—East Radford .... 
June 22—Wytheville . 
June 2 
June 22—Knoxville . 
Chattanooga . 


Note.—Special Pullman sleeping cars will start from 
Norfolk and Richmond on schedule shown. 


Those starting from other points in the State, will, 
upon application, be furnished information as to the 
train schedules, fares, etc. from their respective stations. 

NEW ORLEANS--A morning motor tour 

June round about historic New Orleans, seeing 
23 the picturesque old markets, the famed 
French quarter, ancient cathedral, quaint 

the colleges, liners, 


cemeteries, great ocean 


levees, wharves, enjoying the beautiful drives 
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and all the principal attractions of this chief 


port on the Gulf of Mexico. Then to our Pull- 


mans—over the mighty Mississippi River, across 


Louisiana and into Texas—largest State— 


famed for cotton, oil, cattle. 
SAN ANTONIO— Sightseeing in San An- 


June tonio, which, although 


24 modern metropolis, yet retains the color, 


now a_ great 

charm, traditions, and some of the battle 
scars of Mexican War days. Our tour here is 
featured by visits to the old Missions and the 
famous fort, the Alamo. 


EL PASO—Seeing the sights of It] Paso, 
June and the 


25 into Jaurez, Mexico, to see a foreign race, 


crossing International Border 


foreign costumes, customs and adobe 
dwellings. 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA-|lere our big motor 
June We motor 200 


26 miles across the Mystic country up to the 


side trip begins. shall 


Grand Canyon. 
GRAND CANYON— One of 


amazing 


the world’s 
June most 
27) «chasm 


long, nine to thirteen miles wide, and a 


spectacles—a mighty 


more than two hundred miles 


mile deep. Here the Colorado River has carved 
out of the earth’s surface a fantastic masterpiece 
of strange shapes, peaks and pyramids, with 
We shall see both 
the sunset and the sunrise on the Grand Canyon. 


every color of the rainbow. 


RIVERSIDE— Coasting down the Pacific 
June slope of the San Bernardino Range and 


28 ~wheeling pleasantly through the beautiful 


California countryside, with a stop-over 


The Grand Canyon of Arizona. 
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in lovely Riverside amid a rare profusion of 


flowers, palms, and orchards. 


LOS ANGELES— The Convention City. 


June Here we shall attend the National Con- 
29 vention and enjoy the many attractions in 
30 this beautiful “City of the Angels.” (All 

July You will 


1 see 


hotel rooms will have bath.) 
Pasadena, the home of the million- 
2 aires, the famous Cawston ostrich farm, 
Hollywood, where most of the movies and 
the “talkies” are made; Beverly Hills, where the 
princes and princesses of moviedom reside; the 
Pacific beaches, a sea trip to Catalina Island, 
and while there, a cruise on the Pacific Ocean 
and a trip in a glassbottom boat to see the won- 
derful submarine gardens. 
len route to San [francisco we shall visit Santa 
Cruz and its excellent beaches, and shall see the 


grove of Big Trees. 


SAN FRANCISCO—In San 
July = shall enjoy the Golden Gate, Cliff House, 
3 Seal 


4 Gate Park, the Presidio, fine boulevards, 


Irancisco we 
Rocks, Japanese Gardens, Golden 
5 the Panama-Pacific Exposition grounds, 


the 


numerous other attractions. 


Chinatown and Joss House, and 


YELLOWSTONE PARK—A complete 180 
July miles tour of Magic Yellowstone, world’s 
7 premier Wonderland of roaring geysers, 
8 boiling mineral springs, colored pools, 


9 mud volcanoes, and a thousand forms 0! 


10 hot water phenomena; the amazing Grand 


Canyon and majestic Great Falls of the 
the 


Yellowstone ; acres of tinted terraces at 


Old Faithful Geyser—Yellowstone National Park. 

































in 
All 
will 
on- 
rm, 
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and, 
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von- 
anta 
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) we 
— The Royal Gorge in the Rockies. 
siden 
ards, Mammoth Hot Springs; the bears, bison, 
unds, beaver, deer, pelicans and other wild animals 

and and birds in this greatest of wild game sanctu- 

aries—a never-to-be-forgotten experience. 

120 SALT LAKE CITY— Jn this interesting 
orld’s July Capital of Utah, the seat of Brigham 
vers, 11 Youne’s activities, we see the Mormon 
pools Temple, and attend an organ recital in 
ms of the great Tabernacle which has one of the 
Grand largest pipe organs in the world. We shall see 
of the also the homes of Brigham Young’s many 
“es a wives ; the Capitol, the Museum, and visit Saltair 


Beach, which has one of the largest recreation 
pavilions in the world. Bathing in great Salt 


Lake, whose waters are so impregnated with salt 





that you cannot sink, is one of the unique at- 
tractions there. From Salt Lake City we shall 
travel through the Scenic Royal Gorge, a chasm 


having walls one-half mile high. 





DENVER—[n Denver we have an after- 

July noon motor tour of the City .. . seeing 

12 the U. S. Mint, Museum of Natural His- 

tory, Civic Center, Greek Theatre, Munic- 

ipal Auditorium, the golden domed State Capitol 
and beautiful parks. 









| Park. 
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COLORADO SPRINGS— A great day of 
July sightseeing: in and around Colorado 
13 Springs ... motoring through the Garden 
of the Gods, Williams Canyon, seeing the 
renowned mineral springs at Manitou and ex- 
ploring among the stalactites and stalagmites in 
the Cave of the Winds. Our stay here has for 
its grand climax a tour up to the topmost top 


of Pike’s Peak . 


a thriller. 





July 


16 RICHMOND—[{ome. 


Another tour (indicated on the accompanying 
map as Tour B) is planned for those who wish 
to visit important points in the far Northwest. 
The party will assemble at Chicago and go into 
Canada by way of Winnipeg and over the Cana- 
dian Rockies, stopping off at Banff Springs, 
Lake Louise, Jasper National Park, Vancouver, 
Victoria, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco to 
Los Angeles. This tour will start the middle of 
June and will, of course, cost more than the 
other tour described above. Any detailed in- 
formation about this tour may be had by writing 
C. J. Heatwole, 300 Lyric Building, Richmond, 


Va. 


Both tours will be personally conducted by a 
representative of the Elliott Tours, and are timed 
so as to include the N. E. A. Convention at Los 
Angeles, June 28-July 4, 1931. 





Big Trees—California. 
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Map showing routes of Virginia Party to N. E. A. Convention, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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TOUR A New Orleans, San Antonio, El Paso-Juarez, 
Grand Canyon, California, Sait Lake, Yellowstone 
Nationa! Park, Colorado Rockies, Chicago. 

TOUR B Chicago, Minnesota Lakes, Banff, Lake 
Louise, Jasper National Park, the Pacific Northwest 
California, Yosemite National Park, Grand Canyon, 
Colorado Rockies, Yellowstone National Park and 
the Cody Road. 

TOUR D Same as Tour B, but returning from Port- 
land via Columbia River, Montana Rockies, Glacier 
National Park, Custer Battlefield. 

& oq TOUR E Thru the famed “inside Passage” to the 

Land of the Midnight Sun. 
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Virginia Delegates have choice between Tours A and B. The main party will take Tour A. 


will select Tour B which is at higher cost. 
tion at Los Angeles. 


Both Tours are timed so as to include the N. E. A. Conve 





nal Park 
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Are Methods Overemphasized In Teacher Training? 


By JOHN E. MARTIN, Superintendent of Schools, Suffolk 


\ first thinking over this topic, my reaction 
was that our State teachers colleges had 
made such a close study of the question that 
so far as they were concerned, at least, the prep- 
aration of our teachers was a smoothly balanced 
My experience had, of course, con- 
or B. S. 
graduate of our academic schools was woefully 


process. 
vinced me that the ordinary B. A. 


lacking in professional training and that methods 
were unknown to her save those used by her 
college instructors and which, for the most part, 
were unsuitable for secondary school instruction. 
But these specialists who had devoted years to 
technical educational problems, I thought, would 
surely have worked out ‘a well proportioned dis- 
tribution of the amount of time to be spent in 
the study of subject matter and of that to be 
devoted to technical processes. I then decided 
to make an analysis of the preparation, as in- 
dicated on their certificates, of a typical group of 
white teachers in my own system. 

To make my analysis fairly up-to-date, I 
selected only certificates issued on work com- 
pleted during the last ten years. I confined my 
study to three types of certificates and to secure 
fairly representative data I studied the prepara- 
tion of teachers trained at ten different Virginia 
institutions—teachers colleges, colleges, universi- 
ties, and one teachers college in North Carolina. 
The summary in session hours of preparation is 
indicated below: 

Pro- 


Academic General fessional 
Professional 9 62(21%) 16(6%) 213(73%) 
Collegiate 5 280(80%) 19(5%) 47(15%) 
Collegiate Professional 9 435(74%) 24(4%) 124(22%) 


By General is meant those college credits in 


Number of 


Certificate Teachers 


Normal 


art, music, expression, and physical education as 


distinguished from regular academic work. 


Before drawing any conclusions from the above 


table, let us examine in detail the preparation of 
me Normal Professional teacher who is fairly 
typical. She had 
hours in so-called academic college work dis- 
tnbuted as follows: 


Art 2/3; English 2-2/3; History 1; Home 


five and one-third session 


Nursing 1/3. On the other hand she had twenty 
six and one-third session hours credit in pro- 
fessional work including educational psychology, 
history of education, tests and measurements, 
school management, school hygiene, geography, 
history, music, nature study, reading, handwrit- 
ing, and physical education. 

Our first conclusion from an examination of 
these figures would certainly indicate that the 
Collegiate certificate, as we suspected, does not 
offer sufficient professional preparation for the 
holder to successful high school 
teacher without considerable training in service 


become a 
and careful supervision. We are encouraged to 
find a tendency in practically all of our colleges 
and universities to increase the amount of profes- 
sional work offered so that those of their gradu- 
ates who expect to enter the teaching profession 
may get some technical training. In my opinion 
the academic schools would do even better if 
their instructors would interpret their subject 
matter to the students in such a way that the 
knowledge gained would be so simple and alive 
that the students who later teach the same things 
in simpler form could carry it to their pupils 
without any special methods. The subject mat- 
ter specialist might in this way link his instruc- 
tion to lower school needs. The Collegiate 
Professional certificate preparation apparently 
is very well balanced. It is significant to note 
that those who hold this, our highest badge of 
instruction efficiency, have devoted less than one- 
fourth of their preparation to professional sub- 
jects while the two year graduates of our normal 
schools have devoted three-fourths of their prep- 
aration to methods and technical training! 

Ry far the largest number of our teachers are 
holders of the Normal Professional certificates 
This, I realize, is a situation we are 
gradually overcoming. I further realize that 
teachers in the first three grades are much more 
dependent on methods than on subject matter. 
The fact that our training schools have had to 
turn out in the past large numbers of teachers 


after having them only one or two years is a 


or lower. 
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handicap that I also appreciate. Nevertheless, 
taking all of these things into consideration, does 
it not seem that our training schools have been 
artisans in teaching 
Have 


essentials of invention, individualism, broad out- 


grinding out mechanical 
rather than real educators? not those 
look, and initiative been crushed out and mechan- 
ical processes such as the “project method,” 
“contract plan,” “unit plan,’ and various tem- 
porarily popular methods been substituted for 
the vital, fundamental processes of good instruc- 
tion? Would it not be better for those teachers 
to have a general knowledge of methods and a 
broad academic background upon which to draw 
in meeting the requirements of the modern 
pupil? Should not our teachers be freed from 
the narrow confines of set procedures so that 
they may adapt themselves to the ever varying 
classroom conditions? It is my own belief that 
by far the larger part of the teacher’s training 
should come in service under the guidance of 
the skilled supervisor or Let the 
normal schools and colleges furnish the teacher 


principal. 


with the tools of her profession and let the sug- 
gestions of her supervisor together with her own 
common sense, to a large degree, teach her how 
Even in the lower grades the 


to use them. 


teacher constantly needs to draw upon her 
cultural courses to enrich her instruction and to 
enable her to answer the thousand questions that 
come so readily to the pupils’ minds. IT am 
forced, then, to believe that with the preparation 
of this group of teachers methods have been 
overemphasized. 

Do not assume from the foregoing paragraph 
that I am unmindful of the fact that some con- 
tent is taught along with methods in the various 
subjects. My contention is, for example, that 
no teacher can teach literature appreciation in 
reading who has had less than one session hour 
of college work in English, that no teacher can 
United 


States live for her pupils who has had but one 


intelligently make the history of the 


course of history in college, and no teacher, lest 
she be of exceptional mental ability, can teach 
children to reason, to think clearly, whose train- 
ing has been almost wholly confined to educa- 
tional psychology or how to play number games. 
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If you would find just how well prepared the 
average teacher is to meet adequately the every- 
day demands of her pupils, try out, as I once did, 
a simple General Information Test on all the 
teachers of your system. Prepare ten questions 
such as the average fifth grade pupil would ask 
his teacher. Question them about the animals 
and trees native to their county, the names of 
certain national, state and county officers, the 
meaning of a few somewhat unusual words, how 
to work some mathematical problem, who certain 
characters of front page fame are, how they 
would act under a certain situation involving 
morals or ethics, etc. By the grades they would 
make on such an examination you would know 
how well equipped they were actually to educate 
the children under their care. We must bear in 
mind always that teachers are dealing with the 
attitudes, habits and ideas of individual human 
beings. We must appreciate that our task is to 
make knowledge live in the experiences of boys 
and girls. With this conviction we must recog: 
nize that practical ability and common sense are 
more desirable even than extensive command of 
the technics of our profession. 

If we are overemphasizing methods in training 
our teachers what can we substitute which will 
improve the service of those who have so impor- 
tant a part in forming the character of our 
youth? First, I would say broaden the cultural 
background of the prospective instructor so that 
she may enrich the textbook knowledge she 
imparts. Admit to the teachers colleges only a 
selected group of high school graduates who 
have shown indication of leadership, character, 
scholarship, and general ability to be trained for 
The training school 


should offer definite courses in citizenship and 


the teaching profession. 
character education. Every prospective teacher 
should be required to complete a course in ex- 
At least one-third ot 


a session hour should be devoted to extra- 


pression and voice culture. 
curricula activities. In recommending teachers 
for positions more emphasis should be put 
teacher-like qualities possessed than on the grade 
of scholarship achieved; more value should be 
given to personality and ability to mingle com 


genially with her fellows than to the mastery ° 
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certain technical methods. Searching means 
should be introduced for selecting those teachers 
who give the greatest promise of possessing 
mother wit, ingenuity, inventiveness, and individ- 
uality. And, last, no teacher should be given a 


certificate to teach in any grade from the first 
through the twelfth who has not the equivalent 
of a b. A. or B. S. degree from a recognized 
college in addition to a reasonable amount of 
technical training. 





Teaching Reading by the Contract Method 


By MILDRED CHAPMAN, Forest Park School, Roanoke 


“HI: contract plan in its simpler forms is 
merely the act of presenting work to the 
class as an individual appeal. [Each child 

is given a chance to decide for himself just how 
much work he will do and what amount of effort 
he will put forth. A story may be assigned for 
reading. A contract is prepared in which there 
is a choice of work to be done for checking on 
the reading and understanding of the story. 
Each child has before him the contract made out 
on levels of varying difficulty. He does as much 
as he thinks he can or as much as he wishes. He 
knows when the work he has selected is finished 
and well done that he will receive a certain grade 
and his grade lies within his own effort. 

l. Presenting the Contract. 

It is necessary to talk over all kinds of con- 
tracts with the class. The pupils discuss the busi- 
ness contracts of grown-ups. This will lead to 
the unwritten contracts of mixing with groups 
anywhere. A clearer understanding of this 
method may be obtained by first having a con- 
tract on some story they already know. 

2. Using the Contract Outline. 

A copy of the teacher’s plan should be placed 
at the disposal of each pupil. This may be done 
by having it on the bulletin board, blackboard or 
by giving each child an individual copy. 

3. Making Each Child Responsible. 

A contract must be handed in from each child. 
The contracts should be checked and discussed. 
lf corrections are necessary, they should be made 
before a grade is given. 


+. Preparing Interest Contracts. 
lhe maker of the contracts should have in 
mind always the natural instincts of childhood 


and should arrange the work so as to appeal to 
these. Contracts should be made to engage the 
interest of different types of children. Some 
stories lend themselves to contracts of drawings ; 
others of written or oral discussions; others for 
outlines, etc.; others for the collection of pic- 
tures and other articles. Childien may be given 
an extra list from which to choose and be given 
credit for well-done articles handed in. 


5. Correlating Reading with Other Work 
Reading is not just standing before a class and 
pronouncing words correctly, It should be un- 
derstood as a control of words making it possible 
to gather and use thoughts. Pupils may make 
their own arithmetic problems and word them in 
such a way that the pupils getting the problems 
can easily read them and gather the meaning in- 
tended. Pupils may write stories of their own 
and place check marks at the end. These stories 
may be exchanged and read by other members 
of the class. Such work is graded for its cor- 
rect English, spelling and the quality of writing. 
History booklets may be made; also hygiene and 
geography booklets, etc. Children may be re- 
quired to bring in clippings on certain subjects 
and in order to do this each must be read to 
know the suitability of an article. No subject 
can be well done without a mastery of reading. 


6. Getting in Required Readings. 

Some of the lower grades are required to do a 
great many stories for each report period. This 
may be accomplished by having parallel lists. 
Make a selection of the stories required and 
some desired. Require each child to read so 
many stories. Reserve the ones you wish to 
make contracts on and use them as you find it 
advisable. In the upper grades the word “paral- 


~ameeiee 
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lel” may be easily understood. In the lower 
grades, the list may be explained as something 
extra to be used, each teacher calling it what she 
pleases in order to get it over to her class. 


7. Getting in Oral Reading. 

Oral reading may be used for opening exer- 
cises. In these, have a child read a whole sele- 
tion, not in piecemeal fashion. It may be found 
necessary to have some contracts requiring oral 
reading. These may be read to the teacher or to 
sections of the class as it is found desirable. In 
the correlation, pupils may read selections to the 
class as a whole from booklets or compositions 
they have prepared. 


8. Using Correlation. 

Ixample: The H-7 class is required to make a 
School Civics Book. As they study each chapter 
in the civics lesson, they make a corresponding 
The 


original chapters are checked for English, spell- 


one that would fit a school and classroom. 


ing and writing as well as civics. These will be 
exchanged and read. 

Example : 
Silent Reader, each child naming his book with 


The H-6 class made an original 
his own last name. The contents of the book in- 
cluded any written work done in any class. 
Checks were prepared at the end of each article ; 
the books were exchanged, checked, returned; 
each owner gave the reader of his book a grade 
on the way in which he had answered questions 
and checked the book. 


9. Showing Reading Contracts. 

Examples: A story, “Heroes of History,” was 
studied by the L-6 class. The following contract 
was presented in a clear manner: Contract I: 
Collect a picture of each person appearing in the 
parade discussed in this story; arrange the pic- 
tures in the order in which each appeared and 
under each tell what he had done to merit his 
appearance. Contract G—\Vrite or tell the story 
as though you were watching the parade; tell 
why each person was placed in such a procession. 
Contract M—Write or tell the story. 

Example: The L-7 class studied the story, 
“The Great Stone Face.” The contracts were: 
Contract E—Draw a picture representing the 
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Great Stone Face: collect the pictures of twenty 
five men or women you think would fit the ideal 
of this face; arrange them on paper under the 
picture you have drawn; under each tell why you 
chose him. Contract G—make a list of fifteen 
people who would fit the ideal of this story and 
tell why you chose each one. Contract M—Tell 
or write the story as Ernest lived it. 

Example: The H-7 class is using for this term 
the King Arthur stories as a reading unit. Va- 
rious stages of these stories require different con- 
tracts. One use was: Contract E—Collect pic- 
tures of 149 men and women since the founding 
of America who would be worthy of a seat at a 
Modern Round Table; prepare papers with these 
people placed in circles as Modern Knights; be- 
side each write why he is considered worthy of 
being knighted. Contract G—F‘ ind the pictures 
of fifty people you think would fit our present- 
day requirements of honorable effort ; paste them 
on paper and explain why you select each one. 
Contract M—Write the names of twenty five 
people you consider suitable for Modern Knight- 
hood ; explain why. 

Another contract is being worked out in a 
series of lodge pledges, scout pledges, the presi- 
dent’s oath, the pledge of allegiance, etc. to be 
used as examples of the pledge required for 
Modern Knighthood. 


10. Benefiting from Contract Plans. 

By using this method the child will gain an in- 
terest in reading and will have more interest in 
each story than that of getting the main thought. 
He will read for an objective, this latter depend- 
ing upon the contract level he has chosen for 
himself. He will have better reading habits. 
This follows as a natural result since he must 
know the story in order to meet the requirement 
of any contract. A set of questions or some 
form of check upon each story will catch his at- 
tention first, and from there to work upon the 
actual contract itself is but a step. 

Contracts may be carried into any subject 
either with reading consciously emphasized o 


with reading used as a means to the end. Read- 
ing is the doorway through which the child learns 
of life and education as real living. 
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Home Builders 


By ALINE TIMBERLAKE HALL, Highland Springs 


HAT young man is there who has never 
\\) been confronted with the problem of 

ordering a luncheon or dinner in a pub- 
lic place for one or more guests? How many of 
them know the intricacies of the a la carte and 
table d’hote menu cards? How many boys know 
how much money should be spent for their cloth- 
ing, or on what basis they should select their 
neckties and shirts? These and many other ques- 
tions are discussed and answered in one of the 
high schools of the State. 

Believing that boys as well as girls should 
know something of the economics of the home 
and should be given help towards solving the 
many problems with which they are, and will be, 
confronted in the home and in personal con- 
tacts, the Highland Springs High School of 
Henrico County, Virginia, started a class of this 
sort for boys in 1929, 

In that first class there were twenty one boys, 
including the pitcher and catcher of the baseball 
team, several members of the first basketball 
squad and a few of the school’s best track men. 
The boys themselves chose the name for this 
They called it “Home Building.” 

This year the enrolment was enlarged to 
Others wanted to be admitted, but 
since the course is in the experimental stage, it 


course. 
thirty five, 


was thought best not to have a larger number. 
The boys have organized a club and call them- 
selves the “Home Builders.” Their motto is, 
“We learn not for school but for life.” 

This is a nine-months’ course and counts as 
one credit toward graduation. Credit is given 
The fact that notes from 
parents, telling of work their sons have com- 


lor home projects. 


pleted, come in all during the year seems to in- 
dicate that the ideas worked out in class are 
functioning as they should in the homes. Some 
of these projects have been: Landscaping the 
yard, accounting and budgeting the personal ac- 
‘counts, refurnishing a boy’s room, refinishing 
floors, and making conveniences for the home. 

Since this is a new course, the teacher, as well 
a8 the boys, is continually changing, enlarging, 
and improving the course of study, which makes 
tall the more interesting. 


It has been the intention in building and de- 
veloping the course to make it practical and to 
base it as much as possible on the actual needs 
of the boys. 

The following is the course of study that is 
being used for the year 1930-31: 


Aims: 

1. To give a greater appreciation of the home 
and to further a present interest in the 
home and family. 

To promote good habits of living. 
To promote civic responsibility. 
. To learn to appreciate the niceties of life. 
I. The Home. What it should stand for— 
a. atmosphere. b. real function. 
Il. The House. 


- WW 


» 


. Points to be considered when buying a home. 

b. Advantages of renting and buying. 

c. The cost of house vs. yearly income prob- 
lems. 

1. Means of paying for a house. 

. Restricted property-size of lots. 

Plans—Ready made plans; ready made 
houses ; blue prints. 


eA 


~ 


g. Construction of house to include: 
Foundation and cellar. 
Materials of upper structure. 


Walls. Floors. Roof. 
Arrangement of rooms. 
h. Light. 


Heating systems. Plumbing. 
How to read meters. 
III. Architecture. 
a. Brief history. 
b. Types of houses. 
Visit to houses of typical models. 
Plan of ideal house by each boy. 
IV. Furniture. 
a. History (brief). 
b. Furniture suited to each style of house. 
V. Fundamentals of art. 
b. Rhythm. 


a. Balance. c. Harmony. 


VI. Color. 
a. Wall paper (use of samples). 
b. Use of bright, subdued, and warm colors in 
the house. 
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VII. Pictures. 

a. Appreciation of good pictures. 

b. Types suited for different rooms. 

c. Hanging of pictures. 
VIII. A boy’s ideal room planned by each boy. 
IX. Pride in taking care of the house. 

a. Repairs—I’or practice, use home and school. 
Squeaking 
locks ; holes in woodwork ; window panes ; 


doors; loose door’ knobs; 
rattling windows; dripping faucet; stain- 
ing floors; painting woodwork; refinish- 
ing furniture. 

X. Landscaping. 

The yard and surrounding of a simple home. 
XI. Accounts and Budgets. 

a. Account kept by each boy for a month. 

b. Planning a budget for family of five. 

c. Banking and checks. 
b. Ifamily. 


XII. Insurance—a. Personal. 


c. Other forms—advantages. 


XIII. Virginia Health and Safety Laws. 


Second Term 
I. Knowledge of foods. 
Why it is important for boys to know the 
value of foods. 
What the body needs. 
Classes of foods. 
Menu 


cafeteria. 


’xamples. 

planning. Choosing foods at a 

II. The story of Digestion. 

III. The study of milk and other important 
foods in the dietary. 

IV. Preservation of foods. 

V. Marketing. 

a. When and how to buy. b. Storage space. 
VI. Laws of sanitation.—local requirements. 
VIT. Labels.—a. 
VIII. 


a. Variety of foods on the market. 


Purpose. b. Importance. ° 


What is what in groceries. 


b. How and where many of them are obtained. 
IX. What causes a variety of prices in groceries. 
X. Chain Stores vs. Debate. 


XT. Cuts of meat (visit to meat market). 


Individual Stores. 
a. Carving. b. Two ways of cooking tough 
and tender cuts of meat. c. Fowl. 
XIT. Practice Cooking. 
a. Biscuits—Contest. 
XIIf. Invalid trays. 
a. Diets. 


b. Chocolate fudge. 


b. A tray prepared by each boy. 
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XIV. 
making, cleaning, foods to prepare. 

XV. Table etiquette. 

XVI. Every day manners. 

XVII. 


personal qualities. 


Camp cookery—provisions, utensils, fire 


Suggestions for developing traits and 


a. Conversation, ambition. 
b. Moral stories—sent out by American Edu- 
cational Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
XVIII. Habits. 
XIX. Attitude of younger people toward older 

—attitude of older toward younger. 

XX. Personal hygiene. 
XXJ. Personal appearance. 

a. Importance of being neatly dressed. 

b. Color. c. Good lines. d. Good taste. 
XXII. Clothes budget. 

XXIII. Stains—cleaning and pressing. 
XXIV. Sewing on buttons, darning, patching. 
XXV. Brief history of man’s clothing. 
XXVI. Term report. 

a. Etiquette in public places. 

b. Customs of giving. 

c. Influence of manners on civilization. 

d. Place and manners of children in different 

countries. 

There should be outsiders to give talks on real 
estate, insurance, sanitation, budgets, occupations 
open to boys. Books pertaining to these sub- 
jects and many magazine articles of importance 
should be reported on in class. 

This new course for Highland Springs has 
They are 
very much pleased that the information gained 


had the hearty support of its patrons. 


by their sons can be carried directly from school 
into the home. One of the mothers said that if 
she did not know how to manage her home, she 
The boys 


not only enjoy the work but feel that they need 


could call on her son for suggestions. 


it. A number of them expressed it as their 
opinion that every high school boy should be re- 
quired to take a course in Home Making. 

As a result of this experiment, it is hoped that 
in a few years many of the schools will be giving 
lessons of this kind to the future home makers 
State. The greatest institution in the 
world is the home, and if information can be 


of the 


given in school that will tend to give lifelong i 
t 


terest, satisfaction, and pleasure in the home, ! 


will certainly solve one of our greatest problems. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


HILD guidance in the classroom—you 
may or may not recognize the title of this 
discussion in its newer dress but it has 
heen referred to as “Discipline in the Classroom,” 
as “School Atmosphere,” or as “Some Methods 
of Classroom Punishments.” However, the sub- 
iect is fully announced when it reads, “Child 
Guidance in the Classroom,” and don’t you agree 
that it is a happier phrase? 

This subject covers a vast territory and this 
article is limited to a consideration of a few 
errors which, if eliminated, would help in en- 
livening our teaching and forestalling waste and 
error. 

The errors in deportment made by children in 
school constitute a point of departure for the 
most effective teaching we can do. 

Consider the report card that you send home 
to parents; the deportment may read 90. What 
does that mean? It means that is your estimate 
of the child’s behavior in the classroom. But 
suppose you want to raise that mark to 100. You 
know that the most successful way to do this is 
to think of the relative 10 per cent of error and 
attack the errors, knowing that if you reduce 
these you will increase the success which the 
X) per cent connotes. 


The Teacher’s Personality 

An effective way of attacking errors in the 
classroom deportment is found in the pleasing 
personality of the teacher. The human factor 
must count for much—sympathy and_ under- 
standing, courtesy, a sense of humor, ability to 
lead without driving and a desire for growth. 
To these should be added a healthy body, a 
genial, happy disposition and optimism. The 
human factors just mentioned do not function in 
a tired, nervous, sickly body or in similar mental 
trouble; thus the importance of wholesome food, 
f refreshing relaxation, of hours of sleep, of 
joyous play and a happy outlook on your voca- 
tion and on life. But, says some teacher, we do 
not have time to relax in the classroom—so many 


CHILD GUIDANCE IN THE CLASSROOM 
By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


pages to be taught, so many subjects to be pre- 
sented. Relaxation does not necessarily mean to 
stretch out on a couch, but it does mean to play 
a game, sing a song, tell a story, ask a riddle, 
tell a joke, or play a popular record. The writer 
knows of this incident: A fifth grade class was 
despairing of mastering a certain problem in 
decimal fractions; they were tired and fretted; 
the whole thing was a tangle. The teacher 
quietly, tactfully closed the book, erased the 
board and said to the class, “Let us forget this 
just now. Wouldn’t you like to sing?” Of 
course they wanted to sing. !Vhen It’s Spring 
Time in the Rockies was chosen, and, believe it 
or not, after singing that one song, the class 
voluntarily turned back to the difficult problem 
and mastered it. How much better this than 
keeping the pupils after school to teach “refrac- 
tory pupils their lessons or their duty.” 

In connection with the teacher’s personality, 
may we not say a word about her appearance. 
What is the relation between personality and ap- 
pearance? A _ neat, clean school dress, hair 
becomingly arranged, manicured nails and well 
fitting, comfortable shoes are mighty factors in 
a pleasing personality. 


The Teacher’s Approach to the Child 

The spirit of this approach has been expressed 
by Professor Royce as follows: “Especially if 
this be a problem child, you must come now, not 
any longer as a disciplinarian but quite sincerely 
as a friend, as human man offering help to a 
younger brother in distress... . You must be 
a true naturalist and study this live creature as 
a biologist would study cell growth under a 
microscope, or as a pathologist would minutely 
examine diseased tissues. In order to study, you 
must of course love. Minds and their processes 
must be delightful things in your eyes. 
Intolerance and impatience have absolutely no 
place in such a scrutiny. You will be very 
tender with the sanctities of youthful feelings; 
but, if a poor heart gets open to you and if you 
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find it a very evil heart indeed, you will never 
show—yes, you will seldom feel any contempt.” 
If we enter the child’s life through this portal or 
if we, as teachers, even approach this portal close 
enough to obtain a clear understanding of the 
child’s complexes, we have done well. 


The Child’s Reaction to Guidance 

“All modern study of child-nature is showing 
us evermore emphatically that behavior is, in any 
particular case, the outcome of an exceedingly 
intricate complex of impulses and motives; and 
the more one investigates the spring of conduct 
in childhood, the less confidence he feels in his 
ability to give offhand instruction regarding the 
course to be followed in any special instance of 
wrong doing.” Here it is that sympathy and 
understanding take the guiding hand and fre- 
quently lead to a solution of the problem. 

The writer had a recent pleasure of visiting 
some schools in another State. One school was 
of special interest, and one room in that school 

ras sought because of a certain ten-year-old boy 
who was being taught there. The child had al- 
ways been of a highly nervous temperament and 
when but four years old had barely escaped a 
serious nerve trouble. His teacher had been in- 
formed of his condition but she did not regard it. 
A few minutes’ observation convinced the visitor 
that the child stood in deadly fear of his teacher. 
An unmistakable evidence of this was the fact 
that every time she called his name he jumped. 
It was painful to see. Her voice was always 
harsh and upbraiding. She spoke 
Questioning the lad, he said, 


in terms of 
command always. 
“Miss M—— has punished me often and very 
hard because I do not sit still; but I don’t care 
for that if she would treat me fair. I made “A” 
on all my tests during the fall and we were 
saving them to show grandmother Christmas. | 
A” papers. 
I watched 
Miss M—— as she graded my paper and saw her 


worked and was so happy to get 
One day we had geography test. 
mark “A” on it. I tip-toed to my desk and 
whispered to my chum, ‘I got another “A”; I 
got another “A’”’.’” The teacher heard me and she 
crossed out the “A” and wrote “E.” It hurt me 


9 9 
” 


awful bad for the paper was still “A,” if the 
deportment was “E”.” 
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The mother in relating the incident told how 
the lad brought the paper to her, threw his arms 
around her neck, without a word rushed to his 
room and sobbed as if his heart would break, 
The mother tried to soothe him, but he kept 
saying, ““My teacher did not treat me fair, she 
It was hours 
before he recovered from that shock of distrust, 


did not give me a square deal.” 


He hasn’t recovered yet as shown by his reaction 
Not only so, but the 
entire room was in disorder during the stay of 


to her attempt to teach. 


the visitor. 


Columbia, but evidently her sympathy, her heart 


This teacher has a degree from 


has not been educated to the needs and require- 
ments of childhood. 

Let us contrast this with a visit to the lad’s 
Sunday school class. 

The teacher, a sweet faced, gentle voiced 
woman, had a class of boys twelve to fifteen 
years of age. She had no control or influence 
with those boys. They shouted, hallooed, and 
yelled, tossed the envelopes across the table, 
played ball with their hats while their feet rested 
upon the table. In reply to her question if they 
had prepared the lesson, they cried out, “No, we 
don’t fool with that d——. stuff.” Amid the 
tumult, the little lad in response to his teacher's 
request arose to recite. Immediately the boys 
began to guy him; shouted, “Wow! Wow!,” 
spelled his name, called him “teacher’s pet” 
and a little fool. But the lad stood firmly, 
without batting an eyelid, waited quietly until 
order was restored, gave the recitation and calm- 
What caused the difference in 
the boy’s reaction to the two situations? The 
I am glad to say that 


this boy has since been placed in a class of boys 


ly took his seat. 
cause is not far to seek. 


of his own age, and he is pleased to have still his 
gentle voiced teacher. A scoutmaster has charge 
of the older boys. 

The problems of school guidance in teaching 
and training children are legion and the remedies 
for waste of time and misconduct can be suited 
and effective only to the individual. Hence, as 4 
rule, corrections should be individual and private. 
One teacher has the habit of speaking to the 
school as a whole, of the typical sorts of mis 
conduct which should be avoided. This method 

(Continued on page 336) 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF NEW SALARY SCHEDULE FOR RURAL TEACHERS 
By F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, East Radford 


HE following salary schedule appeared in 

the June issue of the Virginia Journal of 

Kducation as a part of the official an- 
nouncements of the State Board of Education as 
reported by Thomas D. Eason, secretary. I am 
repeating the part that relates to white teachers 
only. I want to urge those interested in rural 
education to re-read the entire report given by 
Mr. Eason. 


Salary Schedule 


Oyears lyear 2years 3 years 4 years 5 years 
train- train- train- train- train-  train- 
ing ing ing ing ing ing 
Monthly Salary.. 60 70 80 90) 100 110 


Salary, 8 mos. 480 560 640 720 800 880 
Salary, County 225 225 225 225 225 225 
Salary, State... 225 335 415 495 575 655 


| regard this salary schedule the longest step 
forward in rural education that we have taken 
during the last decade, or possibly during the 
present century. It will mean very little, though, 
if we do not live by it, if we still employ the 
cheapest teacher available and still run our rural 
schools six months instead of eight; if we still 
use the same dilapidated buildings that we have 
been using for years and the same inadequate 
equipment. The purpose of this article is to 
show the merits of this salary schedule with the 
hope that all interested in rural education will 
unite in making it effective. 
If the 


urban child is entitled to nine months of educa- 


1. Jt calls for eight months’ schools. 


tion during the year, the rural child is certainly 
entitled to eight months. In fact, he is entitled 
to the same quantity and the same quality of 
education that the urban child is entitled to. Our 
last Legislature recognized that fact and provided 
an equalization fund of $500,000 for the specific 
purpose of equalizing educational opportunities 
as far as possible. Here is a paragraph taken 
from the Eason report: 

“On the basis of the above salary scale for an 


eight months’ term, the State Board will pay to 
any county needing it the difference between the 
amount now received from the State and local 
sources for teachers’ salaries and the amount 
necessary for the operation of all the schools in 
the county for eight months,” 

It seems to me that a county that fails to run 
its school eight months now simply fails to take 
advantage of funds provided by our last Legisla- 
ture and offered free by the State 
Iducation. 


Joard of 


2. It provides a fairly good salary for rural 
teachers. A teacher with four years of profes- 
sional training beyond the high school, for in- 
stance, is entitled to $100 per month as a mini- 
mum salary. To deny her that salary is simply 
to disregard the salary schedule promulgated by 
the State Board. The division superintendent 
should be the last man to disregard the provision 
of the salary scale. The State pays the increase. 
A teacher without 
whatever costs the county $225, exactly the same 


any professional training 


that a teacher with four years of training costs. 
The State pays the salary increase due to profes- 
sional training. I.et me quote again from the 
Eason article: 

“Tf, for instance, a teacher with no profes- 
sional training is employed, the salary for eight 
months is $480. 
the State supplement is only $225. 
other hand, a teacher with four years’ training 
is employed the salary is $800. The local amount 
remains the same, $225, but the State’s reim- 


The local amount is $225 and 
If, on the 


bursement is increased at once to $575.” 

In view of this provision, wouldn’t it be very 
poor business for a division superintendent to 
employ teachers without professional training as 
long as there are available teachers with profes- 
sional training? Of course, there are exceptions 
to all rules. There are good teachers without 
professional training. They are the teachers who 
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have grown in their work, grown through exper- 
ience. They have clearly demonstrated their 
worth. Such teachers should be recognized and 
should be justly compensated. After all, we are 
looking for good teachers, not for certificates, 
diplomas, and degrees. I am glad the new salary 
schedule doesn’t deny such recognition on the 
superintendents and county 


part of division 


boards. Its chief service will be its use in em- 
ploying new teachers and in eliminating untrain- 
ed and inefficient teachers. 

3. It makes teaching positions in the county 
attractive and appealing to our best teachers. 
Such teachers do not mind going to the country 
if they are paid a fair salary. They do not mind 
making certain sacrifices, giving up certain social 
advantages and denying themselves certain mod- 
ern conveniences if they are justly compensated 
for their services. No, we will not have any 
trouble in getting good teachers ta man our 
country schools if we will live by this schedule. 
Our best young people, too, will prepare them- 
selves for teaching if they know we are going 
to pay a teacher with two years of professional 
training $80 per month and a teacher with four 
years of professional training $100 per month as 
minimum salaries without regard to the place 
of the school. A rural teacher with a salary 
of $80 per month will save as much money as her 


A rural 


teacher with a salary of $100 per month will save 


urban sister with a salary of $100. 


as much money as her urban sister with a salary 
of $120 per month. 


positions in the country attractive and appealing 


How can we make teaching 
to our best teachers? Live by this new salary 
scale. This will do more than any other one 
thing to make rural positions attractive. How 
are we going to make rural schools as efficient as 
urban schools? Living by this schedule will do 
more than any other one thing to make teaching 
in rural schools as efficient as teaching in urban 


schools. 
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4. The new salary scale encourages growth 


and development and professional training. If 
it did not do that, it would be very deficient, 
Teachers are willing to mect reasonable and de- 
sirable requirements. They are willing to work 
for the Normal certificate, even for the Col- 
legiate certificate, if these achievements lead to 
higher salaries. If we live by this salary sched- 
ule, very few of our young people will stop short 
of the Bachelor’s Degree. 

5. It recognises education as a State function 
rather than a community function. The individ- 
ual is a citizen of the State, not simply a citizen 
of some local community. The State is made up 
of all the communities and all the citizens. Its 
welfare, therefore, depends upon the intelligence 
and training of every member of society. A 
rural illiterate is just as undesirable as an urban 
illiterate. It is just as important to the State 
to have an intelligent, well-trained rural citizenry 
as it is to have an intelligent, well-trained urban 
citizenry. We should avoid two civilizations—a 
superior urban civilization and an inferior rural 
Our 


one great 


civilization. system of education should 


tend towards American civilization. 
Urban and rural life should be blended, fused 
and amalgamated. 

6. This salary schedule is a real effort on the 
part of the State to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities, to increase both the quantity and quality 
of rural education. It is a real effort on the part 
of the State to make rural education really ef- 
ficient, to make teaching in the country attractive 
and appealing to our best teachers, to unify and 
blend rural and urban life, to be fair to rural 
boys and girls, to give them an equal chance with 
their urban cousins, and to enable them to over- 
come the handicap of position. Division super- 
intendents and those interested in rural education 
should do their best to make the new salary 
schedule effective. They should live by it them- 


selves. 





coming summer. 





Hie annual meeting of the National Fducation Association at Los Angeles June 28- 


July 4 will be the oceasion of many Virginians traveling to the Pacific Coast the 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


NOW IT CAN BE DONE 

\Vhen in its wisdom the Virginia High School 
Literary and Athletic League changed its method 
of conducting interscholastic debates five years 
ago, it projected this type of contest into a con- 
dition of confusion terribly confounded. 

l‘ormerly a school was represented by a single 
team prepared to discuss either side of the ques- 
tion; the change permitted schools to enter an 
afirmative and a negative team. No clear-cut 
and objective standard has ever been set up for 
determining the winning school in a series of 
local debates. Consequently, the method most 
schools adopted was the group plan of two, three, 
or even five debates held successively before the 
same judges. A _ single debate involves eight 
speeches, and the human frame is too frail to 
undergo voluntarily the punishment of hearing 
two or three times that number at one sitting. 
Result: Interscholastic debating as the presenta- 
tion of an issue to an interested audience is 
obsolescent, almost obsolete; the travesty that 
parades under its name is without worth of itself, 
a bitter dose to be swallowed as the price of a 
junket to the State Finals. 

This is not the place to argue the merits of 
interscholastic debating or the wisdom of the 
League rule admitting to the Finals only those 
city schools which rank first or second in a dis- 
trict debating tournament. The points here 
emphasized are, first, that debates, if held singly, 
can be revived in interest and value; and, second, 
that the winners of a series can be determined 
beyond possibility of dispute. 

The general method is simple, omitting minor 
exceptions for special cases. Ffach school in a 
group debates every other. Two rounds are re- 
quired, each team appearing once at home and 
once away. Percentage of victories decides the 
winning school. Ties are broken in favor of the 
one of two schools which defeated the other in 
their joint debate, or by comparing the success 


01 three or more tied teams with a higher rank- 


ing team or with each other. Indecisive results 
are possible when the same side wins every 
debate, but such an even split is, by the law of 
averages, extremely unlikely in the six debates 
of a three-school group and entirely improbable 
in the twenty-one debates of a seven-school group. 


The chief advantages of this plan are that the 
audience situation, without which there is no real 
debating, can be provided, and every team can 
“do its stuff” twice, once before the home crowd 
and once visiting—a chance that the debaters cer- 
tainly deserve after the arduous task of prep- 
aration. By such a method enduring and whole- 
some debating rivalries can be fostered over a 
period of years, like those in some of the North 
Carolina triangles which have remained un- 
changed through fifteen seasons. 

The disadvantages are those of travel, use of 
untrained judges, and the possibility of an in- 
decisive result. In refutation it can be pointed 
out, first, that as much travel would be required 
for an equal amount of debating under the group 
plan. Second, the honest decision of intelligent 
men, though they are untrained, is as sound a 
choice as can be obtained in the absence of 
objective measures; a professor of public speak- 
ing who has served in a dozen final debates has 
stated his considered opinion that the decision of 
three judges has proved no more just than the 
toss of a coin. Third, a hopelessly tied result is 
so remote a possibility that, if it does occur, it 
should be accepted as proof of lack of superi- 
ority on the part of any one school which prop- 
erly eliminates the entire group. 

But this is not all. A complete statement of 
the rules for deciding debates in series and sug- 
gestions for testing them, both of which have 
already been tried, are offered to the doubtful 
who wish to make personal investigation. The 
High School League office, emulating Edgar 
Allan Poe’s offer to solve any puzzle capable of 
solution, challenges all comers to present a series 
of results in single debates which will not 
produce a winning school according to objective 
rules. 

The challengers, in person or by mail, will be 
served in order of application to the Extension 
Department, University, Virginia, 
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THE FACULTY MEETING 
By FRED M. ALEXANDER, Principal, Newport News High School 


HE faculty meeting is the principal’s most 

favorable opportunity for establishing him- 

self as the responsible leader of the school. 
The school is a unit in its influence upon the 
pupil. To attain this aim the principal should 
not only formulate a philosophy of secondary 
education and a definite policy for his school but 
he should also cause his teachers to learn and 
to put into action his philosophy and_ policy. 
Routine, grumbling, grievance, and lecture types 
of faculty meetings do not contribute to this end. 
As a rule they decrease morale and subvert 
unified school policy. 

In a well organized school causes for griev- 
ances are largely eliminated. Routine mectings 
are unnecessary, since routine is more adequately 
administered through bulletins. As a substitute 
for the lecture type the principal should utilize 
the most effective teaching methods in training 
his teachers. 

Perhaps the experience of one Virginia high 


school in attacking this problem will illustrate 


the point. Announcements, directions, schedules 
of activities, and all of the routine affairs of the 
school are transmitted to the teachers and pupils 
through the daily bulletin. 
in two parts, (1) information for pupils, and 


The daily bulletin is 


(2) information for teachers. The pupils do not 
have access to part two. Teachers, advisers, and 
others who desire to make announcements to the 
school must have them in the office before 2:00 
P. M. of the day before the announcements are 
to be made, as the bulletin is mimeographed at 
this time. Late the same afternoon a copy of 
the bulletin is placed in every teacher’s box so 
that the earliest arrival the next morning will find 
This 
procedure eliminates the necessity of interrupt- 
ing classes for any purpose during the day. 
People desiring to make announcements will soon 


all information of the day awaiting him. 


conform to the schedule. Schools with a small 
number of teachers could easily type the bulletin. 

This plan of disposing of the routine business 
of the school leaves the entire time of the faculty 
meeting open for the professional improvement 
of the Meetings are held monthly, 
The schedule of meetings for the year is issued 


teachers. 


in September, thus enabling teachers to make 
their plans and engagements without conflicting 
with their school obligations. The faculty meets 
for dinner in the school cafeteria at 5:20 in the 
afternoon, and adjourns to the faculty room 
promptly at 6:00 o’clock. The meeting usually 
adjourns at 7:15, although as a rule the ma- 
jority of the teachers remain voluntarily for 
further discussion until 8:00 or 8:30. In May, 
the topic or topics for consideration the next 
year are selected. This provides opportunity for 
ordering materials and for making definite writ- 
ten plans for the work. While the principal as- 
sumes the role of leader and teacher, all the 
teachers have a part in the work of the meeting. 
Assignments are issued a month ahead and study 
guides are given to the teachers from time to 
time during the month. Committees work on 
specific phases of the problem under discussion 
and report their findings to the group. 

The result is that teachers no longer dislike 
They look forward to these 
meetings and attend them with interest rather 
The hour of the meeting was 
selected by vote of the teachers after consider- 


faculty meetings. 
than reluctance. 


able discussion. They selected the hour indicated 
because it enables them to get a period of relaxa- 
tion and recreation after the close of the school 
day. This plan has been in operation now for 
four years. It has been directly instrumental in 
raising the schofastic standards and morale of 
the school. One year was devoted to the formula- 
tion and establishment of the program of extra 
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curricular activities now in effect in the school. 
Another year’s work yielded excellent results 


has concentrated upon a detailed study and ap- 
plication of the unit-mastery plan of teaching. 





Brothers, 


from the study of the new types of objective ex- 
aminations. 





For the past two years, the faculty 


This work has resulted in a gradual adoption of 
the unit-mastery plan with excellent results. 





ing held on March 26, unanimously adopted 
the following report of the Textbook 
Committee : 


7 HE State Board of Education, at the meet- 


“The Textbook Committee begs leave to report 
its findings with reference to the high school 
texts which have been offered for adoption in 
the State. It is unanimously recommended by 
the committee that the following texts be adopted 
for basal use in Virginia high schools. The 
prices of the following books are less than the 
prices paid for books now in use and their use 
will result in a saving of thousands of dollars 
to the taxpayers of the State. 


“l. Webster’s History of Mankind, published 
by D. C. Heath and Company. It is under- 
stood that this book is to be gradually introduced 
into the grades in which it is used. 


“2. Smith, Davis and McClure’s Government 


in the United States, published by Laidlaw 
This book is adopted with the under- 
standing that certain adjustments will be made 
in the context of the book. Such adjustments 
as are made will be furnished by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


“3. Muzzey’s History of the American People, 
published by Ginn and Company. It is under- 
stood that this book is also subject to certain 
adjustments in the context of the book, which 
adjustments are to be furnished by the Superin- 


tendent of Public Instruction. 


State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By THOMAS D. EASON, Secretary, State Board of Education 







“4, Clements, Collister, and Thurston's Our 
Surroundings, an elementary general science, 
published by the Iroquois Publishing Company. 


“5. Strayer-Upton, Junior Mathematics, Book 
IT, published by American Book Company. 


“6. Holbrook and MacGregor’s Our World 
of Work, published by Allyn and Bacon. 


“7. Lewis and Hosic’s Practical English, pub- 
lished by American Book Company. The con- 
tract for this book is to be extended for one year. 


“8. Latin: Foster and Arms’s First Year 
Latin, published by Johnson Publishing 
Company. 

3erry and Lee’s Second Year Latin, pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett and Company. 


“9. Action on commercial arithmetics and 
other commercial subjects to be deferred until 
some future meeting. 


“The committee further begs leave to recom- 
mend the following adoptions for Virginia his- 
tory in the elementary grades: 

“Wayland’s History of Virginia, published by 
the Macmillan Company, adopted for 
basal use. 

“Story of Virginia, published by Newson and 
Company, adopted for optional basal use. 


“Respectfully submitted, 


“Sipney B. HALL, 
“JosepH H, SAUNDERs, 
“Rose MacDona.p, 


“Textbook Committee.” 
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Art In Everyday Life 


By HENRY BALL, Norfolk 


T IS almost impossible to speak of Art or 
think about it and not speak and_ think 
-ach 


about life. Art and life are a part of 


other just like nature and life. Art, it has been 
said and felt, is not for living but for better liv- 
ing. No race has ever been too primitive to be 
without an Art. As soon as material needs are 
satishied men look about to see how their bodies 
and habitats may be made more beautiful. It is 
not a question of Art or no Art but good Art 
versus bad Art. “Art,” said William Morris, “is 
not for the few any more than liberty is for the 
few.” What we are coming to see in Art is 
something purposeful, something vital, some- 
thing that records history, something that serves 
as an index to the life and character of a race, 
something that marks life and progress, and 
finally the pride of the home and the glory of 
the nation. More and more we are coming to 
realize that we are all artists in either the con- 
suming or the producing capacities. Art choices 
are necessary in every phase of life. 

Too long has Art been kept up in the air but 
like all things closely related to life it is coming 
nearer. This age is demanding more beautiful 
and artistic dress, furniture, homes, shops, auto- 
mobiles, and countless other things that make our 
lives richer and happier. About three or four 
vears ago most of us listened to a new song. 
This song was entitled Since Ilenry Has Made a 
Lady Out of Lizzy. It seems that it took Mr. 
Ford a long time to see that people were de- 
manding fine designs, agreeable proportions, and 
harmony of related parts in an automobile. 
Now the “Lady” is growing more in beauty. 
This is true in countless other articles from the 
radio to the skyscraper. 

The aim of Art in the schools has grown from 
the mere teaching of drawing to the meaningful 
and dignified phrase “Art Education,” embracing 
Art appreciation and judgment for all and op- 
It is 
most fascinating to trace the struggle of Art and 


Art 
Arts with design as a foundation, but what I am 


portunity and expression for the talented. 


education. J am speaking of the space 


about to say is equally true in other Arts such 
as music, drama, and the dance. 

To go briefly into the struggle that I have 
just mentioned, we may say that the first expres- 
sion in Art was motion drawing such as we see 
in small children when they form their hands to- 
gether to make a circle thus indicating that some- 
thing is round. Again they measure height and 
breadth with the upward motion or outward ex- 
tension of the hands. Then comes drawing in 
the sand or soil as a means of communication to 
the listener and observer. I suppose the oldest 
primitive permanent Art expression is the cave 
painting in Spain. Going from the most primi- 
tive to a highly civilized age, we find Greece 
She had a struggle 
Plato condemned 


best represented in her Arts. 
for what she accomplished. 
Art as an imitative expression but Socrates up- 
held it saying that Art was necessary for the 
purpose of life and to judge works of Art. He 
maintained that children should be trained in Art 
not only because of its usefulness in buying and 
selling artieles but because such a training made 
them judges of the beautiful. “To be always 
seeking after the useful does not become free 
souls,” came from the pen of 


and exhalted 


Socrates. He saw, it would seem, the necessity 
of training for worthy leisure as well as the 
practical side of Art. The Romans followed 
with their practical and economic side of Art. 
Then came Christianity with its misguided at- 
tempt at the repression of human nature. Art 
became “Other gods before Me.” Soon this 
Christianity became 
Pictures, statues, and manuscripts 
instruction. The repressor 

Gregory II said, “Those 
who cannot read may see the Scriptures on the 


wonderful movement in 
closer to life. 
became means of 


became the leader. 


walls.” The Church was now the patron of Art 
and furnished a world of subject matter equal to 
the Pagan worship of the Greeks. 

With all of these wonderful movements Art 


was still for the few—the talented. John Locke 


of the 17th century favored drawing for gentle 


men. Rousseau wanted drawing to train the eyé, 
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and it seems that Herbert got a little closer io 
the real aim when he advocated Art instruction 
to train the imagination. Ruskin of the 19th 
century broadened his aims to appreciation of 
works of Art, perceiving and observing the 
beauty in nature and entertainment for others. 
Thomas Huxley said, “Education developed 
along scientific and cultural lines without paint- 
ing, sculpture, music, and poetry would cause life 
to lose half its charm. If I could make a clean 
sweep of everything, I would make it necessary 
for every one to study Art.” In America, we 
find Washington, Jefferson, and Franklin ad- 
vocating Art instruction. Finally the great 
educators saw the importance of Art. Henry 
Barnard and Horace Mann saw and did much to 
show the relation of Art to life. Discoveries in 
psychology and experiments in sociology have 
opened new channels. John Dewey contributes, 
“Viewed both psychologically and socially the 
Arts represent no luxuries, no superfluities, but 
... Art is to be 
regarded as any perfected expression of any 
crude or primitive mode of activity which has 
gained a socially recognized value. It represents 
the end to which all other educational activities 
should tend—its perfected goal.” Mention should 
be noted of the stimulation resulting from the 


fundamental forces of nature. 


Chicago, St. Louis, and Jamestown exhibitions. 

As Emerson said, “Thought falls first in the 
best minds, runs down from class to class until 
it reaches the mass and works revolutions.” The 
need of an Art education is beginning to reach 
the masses. Art is. ceasing to be regarded as a 


C6, 


“grace of scholarship,” ‘a change of tedious 


routine,” as “an aid to penmanship,” and as “an 
amusing exercise.” No longer is the Art struggle 


expressed in Tennyson’s lines: 


An infant crying in the night; 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry. 


The cry has awakened the goddess of industry. 
Dewey put it in words for us: “Art is industry 
conscious of its own meaning, emotionally and 
intellectually.” | Vocational schools have led 
pupils to demand either a usefulness or an in- 


tellectual justification of their work. Merchants 
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and shopkeepers are asking what teachers are 
doing to make Art practical. We are realizing 
that we are patronizing Art when we buy 
neckties, spoons, rugs, etc. We are asking, 
“What would look best in this room” or ‘What 
would go best with this suit.” Some are getting 
the richer life, appreciating the great works of 
Art, and living vicariously the life of the artist. 
They are experiencing the joy and peace that 
comes from well planned surrounding and the 
pleasure that one gets from knowing that he is 
well dressed. 

Still the half has not been told. The economic 
side has its contribution to make. The beauty of 
artistic creations when once aroused in the public 
mind would stimulate a demand for the best. 
Instead of the unskilled production of raw prod- 
ucts, we might have in Virginia the demand for 
skilled designers. Suppose we take an example 
of some common commodity, say a silk dress and 
follow its case history, if I may borrow that term 
from the social worker. Now let us suppose the 
material is wood silk. We, in Virginia, cut the 
wood from the forest, transport it to market, go 
through the process of weaving the fibres into 
cloth, but we stop with raw yardage. The real 
creative and Art phases are done outside of Vir- 
ginia. Thus you see we are stopping at the end 
of the drudgery. Now let us list briefly the Art 
agencies having something to do with the dress 
up to the time when it is worn by the consumer. 
1. Designers of prints, figures, and patterns to 
be applied to cloth. 


bo 


.Dyers who adapt the colors interpreted in 

pattern. 

3. Designers of trimmings—buttons, braids, metal 
ornaments, etc. 

4. Costume designer. 

5. Posters, illustrations, etc. used in selling the 
manufactured article to wholesale dealer and 
in turn to the retail dealer. 

6. Window display including the dummy on 
which the garment is displayed. 

7.The Art choice of the buyer and her Art 

choice in buying other articles of apparel 

which harmonize or contrast agreeably with 
dress. 


8. The Art appreciation of others who see the 


consumer well dressed. 
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ECONOMY IN EDUCATION 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall, 
Superintendent of Public 


the newly appointed 
has an- 
nounced as one of the policies of his adminis- 


Instruction, 


tration a program of economy in education. In 
interpreting his aims, however, Dr. Hall is mak- 
ing it clear that by his program of economy he 
does not mean any decrease in funds for educa- 
His will in all probability 
involve greater expenditures. But he is empha- 
sizing the importance of better dividends on our 


tion. objectives 


investments. He calls attention to the fact, for 
example, that abnormally small classes are ex- 
and the practice of conducting such 
classes, however legitimate may be the claims of 
the individual pupils, cannot be defended from 
Furthermore, it was 


pensive ; 


the standpoint of economy. 
shown some time ago in a study by Dr. M. L. 
Combs that the highest cost of education per 
pupil is found in the small high school. Of 
course, no one will deny that pupils in the lesser 
and more sparsely populated communities are 
entitled to their share of 
tunities, but it is absolutely 


educational oppor- 
necessary that we 
consolidate schools and that we combine classes 
in the schools themselves in such fashion as will 
bring the cost of education per pupil within 
reasonable limits. Dr. Hall is perfectly right in 
insisting upon this, and he should have the full 
support and co-operation of every teacher and 
school administrator in his efforts for greater 
economy through efficiency. 

Another phase of the problem is to be found 
often in the high percentage of non-promotions. 
While it is true that in its effort to educate all 
comers the public school finds it difficult, even 
impossible, to maintain creditable standards of 
scholarship and at the same time show high 
percentages of promotions, yet teachers cannot 
When 
in any schoo] runs 


afford to ignore the high cost of failure. 
the percentage of failures 
beyond 12%, it is high time for teacher and 
principal to scrutinize their methods. It isnt 
enough to say that children are dull, or that they 
will not study, or that they lack interest, or that 
parents are indifferent. Such excuses get Us 
These conditions to greater or less 
degree must be faced by every teacher. It is 
part of the function of the school to overcome 
Here is one of the plain roads 


nowhere. 


these conditions. 
to economy and efficiency. 

Finally, any plan looking to greater economy 
in education must involve a fuller use of the 
school plant. Virginia today has more than sixty 
six millions of dollars invested in school build- 


ings and equipment. For the most part, these 


buildings are in use only a small per cent of the 


time, five days in the week, six or seven hours 
each day, for eight or nine months in the yea. 
We are getting about one-half the use of build- 
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ings and equipment that a full program of educa- 
This is not all. Buildings 
and equipment deteriorate faster when idle than 
when in use. In working for greater economy, 
we should think of this large investment and 
endeavor to get a program of education which 
will insure the use of the school plant for longer 
hours and a greater number of days. 

In this connection, we should think of a pro- 
gram of adult education, not only as a means of 
eradicating illiteracy but as a means of dis- 
culture among 
literate Evening classes and vacation 
schools should be organized to take up the slack 
in the use of the school plant. Thus the school 
with an all-time teacher or teachers in charge 


tion should give us. 


seminating information and 


adults. 


may became the center of a continuous program 
of education, a real community center or clear- 
ing house, where all the agencies and activities 
for culture and social improvement may be co- 
ordinated and directed. Education is growth by 
the nurture of proper interests and activities; 
and, if we are to maintain healthy growth, there 
must be continuous effort. 
Hucu L. SuLrripce, President. 





AN INTERESTING SLANT ON THE 
LITERARY FUND 

A few days ago there came in the mail at 
headquarters office a clipping from the New 
York Herald under date of August 25, 1857— 
a three column story of a meeting of the Vir- 
ginia’ Educational Association in Richmond. 
The main subject of discussion was the status 
and distribution of the Literary Fund. A list 
of those in attendance included the heads of 
many of the institutions of higher learning and 
prominent academies in Virginia. Governor 
John Wise was present and made a report on 
the Literary Fund emphasizing the fact that this 
fund was intended to be used for the education 
of the “poor” but that the corpus of the fund 
was being diverted to the colleges and secondary 
schools by acts of the legislature from year to 


year. A committee made an extensive report on 


the Literary Fund arguing that a part of this 
fund when sent to the school commissioners in 
the counties was not being used, for the reason 
apparently that no “poor children” could be 


found to educate and that the fund was intended 
for all the people and, therefore, should be dis- 
tributed on a different basis. Here we have 
expressed an old time educational philosophy 
long exploded, “It degrades to elevate” and 
“Primary schools can only be effected by procur- 
ing light from the higher” institutions. The 
committee made the following interesting recom- 
mendations : 

“1. That the literary fund, as it belongs 
equally to the people of the State, ought to be 
expended yearly for the benefit of all. 

“2. That so far as the literary fund is appro- 
priated to educate poor children, formally as 
poor, the distribution is wrong in principle—it 
degrades to elevate. 

“3. That education in primary schools can only 
be effected by procuring light from the higher, 
and therefore it is unphilosophical and unwise, 
as well as unjust, to withhold from the institu- 
tions intermediate between the primary schools 
and the university—the academies and colleges, 
who perform in fact nine-tenths of the literary 
labor—all participation in the literary fund. 

“4. That the interests of this great cause 
require a distribution of the fund something like 
the following, viz.: to the university, $25,000 per 
annum ; to each college in efficient operation and 
to the Military Institute, $3,000; to each academy 
where the elements of classical literature and 
mathematics are taught, $300; to the primary or 
common schools, $140,000. 

“5. That the Governor of the State be re- 
spectfully requested to give this body any in- 
formation he may have in his possession relative 
to the actual disbursement of the fund under 
existing laws; and also such suggestions as he 
may think useful as to the arrangement of the 
whole educational agencies of the State into a 
system, whose harmonious action will at once 
secure energy and success, and avoid centralism.” 

THE SCHOOLS AND THE ECONOMIC 

DEPRESSION 

The peak of the economic crisis is being felt 
by the schools in Virginia just now. Much talk 
has been in the air for some time and news- 
paper stories going the rounds with proposals of 
cuts in teachers’ salaries, shortening of school 
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terms, and curtailment of school facilities in 
general. The schools as usual are the first gov- 
ernment function to feel the pinch of the eco- 
nomic depression. Teachers have been asked to 
give from ten to twenty days of their services 
without pay, to teach two weeks or a month on 
half pay, and in a few instances officials have 
suggested a ten per cent salary cut for the next 
school session. 

Thus we have in Virginia the anomaly of the 
people lauding the public school system to the 
skies at the same time threatening insufficient 
provision for its continued efficiency. They 
credit public schools with prevention of crime, 
with improvement of health conditions, with 
wealth accumulation, development of character, 
and they say the public schools will save us from 
communism and perpetuate our democratic in- 
stitutions, at the same time, they threaten to cut 
salaries, which are known to have a high cor- 
relation with school efficiency, and to overcrowd 
classrooms, thus calling upon the schools to bear 
the brunt of carrying public revenues and to 
pay the price of the economic depression. 

Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, a few days ago announced that only 
two or three counties in the State would not be 
able to operate their schools the present session 
for the full legal term of eight months. He 
says fifty six counties will operate their schools 
for either eight or nine months, forty one will 
keep their schools running for the full eight 
months and only three counties may have to 
close the schools at the end of seven or seven 
and a half months. This is not a bad condition 
of affairs in view of the economic depression. 
The average number of days the schools will be 
open for the present session will probably not 
fall far short of the 166-day standard for the 
session of 1929-30. 


VIRGINIA PARTY TO LOS ANGELES 

It now looks as if there will be a large party 
of Virginians going to Los Angeles to attend 
the annual convention of the National Education 
‘Association, June 28 to July 4. 
titled to about fifteen regular delegates but there 


Virginia is en- 


will be many other teachers and school people 
making the trip for purposes of travel and at- 
tending the sessions of the N. E. A. 


As has been the custom, the State Board of 
Education will give credit on renewal of cer- 
tificates for attendance upon the N. E. A. ses- 
sions and the consequent travel that will be 
involved, provided that a written report be sub- 
mitted which will be recognized in lieu of at- 
tendance at a summer school or an examination 
on the books of the required reading course. 

In this issue of the Journal, the first article 
carries full information of an all-expense person- 
ally conducted tour to Los Angeles and the West 
for the Virginia party. It will be fine and de- 
lightful for all to travel together in special pull- 
mans. The Virginia party will be attached at 
New Orleans to the same train carrying the 
North Carolina and South Carolina delegates. 
The trip across the continent will be an enjoy- 
able house party on wheels. Headquarters office 
has already received a great many inquiries from 
Virginia teachers who are planning to make the 
trip. President Sutton, of Atlanta, is very anxi- 
ous to have in attendance at Los Angeles a large 
representation from the South. It now looks as 
if Virginia will have her full quota of repre- 
sentatives. Hugh L. Sulfridge, president of the 
Virginia Education Association, will head the 
Virginia party. 

Those who are planning to make the trip, either 
by Tour A or by Tour B indicated on the map, 
should apply immediately to headquarters office 
so that plenty of time may be given to make 
satisfactory reservations. 


HELPS FOR GRADE TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 326) 


gives such prominence to correction that it is more 
conspicuous than the instruction and these are 
the matters the pupils talk about out of school. 
Another teacher makes her discipline individual, 
quiet and private. She has a private conference 
with the pupil who she thinks needs it. This pro- 
cedure has two distinct advantages: the teacher 
herself has had time to cool down and her words 
are not apt to be upbraiding but advisory; she 
tries to gain the boy’s or girl’s co-operation and 
to see his or her conduct from the right view- 
point. This is an important phase of teaching 
and needs much deliberate culture, always cot 
sidering a pupil’s physical defects and irritants a 
causes of disorder and dullness. 
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IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Courses Offered at the University Summer 
School 


The Summer Quarter of the University of Virginia is 
offering in the session of 1931 a revised program of 
courses in Library Science. 

| hese courses are planned to meet the requirements of 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and to conform to the standards of the American 
Library Association. 

The courses are planned to meet the needs of those 
desiring to prepare themselves for regular library posi- 
tions and for positions as teacher-librarians. 

\ll of the courses will be accepted by the State Board 
of Education toward certificates to teach and for degree 
University of Virginia 


credit in the Department of 


Education. 
sBI—I: 


Libraries: 30th terms. 


School 
Credit, 


Administration — of 
iw 3s. S&S. B. 4 
Miss Cundiff. 

In this course are studied the place, function, admin- 
istration and opportunity of the library in the modern 
school. 

Library Science sBI—II: Library Work With Children: 
First term. 12:30 S.S. B. 4. 
Miss Cundiff. 

This course deals with the practical aspects of library 
work with children, with emphasis on methods of direct- 


Library Science 


1 session hour. 


Credit, 1 session hour. 


ing the child’s general reading. 

Library Science sBI—III: Methods of Teaching the Use 
of the Library: Second term. 8:30. Credit, 1 session 
hour. Miss Cundiff. 

In this course are presented plans and methods of 
teaching children how to use school libraries, with special 
reference to the needs arising from classroom instruc- 
tion, 


Library Science sBI—IV: Children’s Literature: Sec- 
10:30 S. S.°B. 4. Credit, 1 session hour. 
Miss Savage. 


ond term. 


This course affords a survey of the field of children’s 
literature, with consideration of the different age groups 
and reading background. 

Library Science sBI—V: Book Selection: First term. 
10:30 S. S. B. 4. Credit, 1 session hour. Miss Savage. 
This course has as its aim the selection of the books 

best suited for school libraries. It includes general prin- 

iples of hook selection; selection in specific cases; a 
study of the various types of literature, with concrete 
and suggestive examples; and a discussion of publishers 
and methods of ordering. 

I sBI—VI: Cataloging: Both terms. 


Library Science 
Credit, 1 session hour. 


9:30 L. B. 3. Miss Dinwiddie. 
This course covers the essentials of classification and 
tataloging as needed for the effectual organization of 
school libraries. The American Library Association 


atalogue rules and the Dewey Decimal Classification 


(abridged edition) form the basis of the work. There is 
instruction in the ordering and use of Library of Con- 
gress cards. Practical work is required throughout. 


Library Science sBI—VII: Cataloging—Special Prob- 
lems: Second term. 9:30 S. S. B. 4. Prerequisite, 
Library Science sBI—VI: Cataloging. Credit, 1 ses- 
sion hour. Miss Cundiff. 

This course is intended to supplement sB1—VI and is 
largely devoted to practical work, attention being given 
to such special problems as the handling of serials and 
of pamphlet material. 
sBI—VIII: Reference Work and 

First term. 8:30 L. B. 2. 
Mr. Wyllie. 


Credit, 1 session hour. 


Library Science 

Bibliography : Both terms. 

Credit, 1 session hour. Second term. 
5:00 L. B. 3. Miss Dinwiddie. 
This course includes a study of the most important 

reference works useful in school libraries. Practical 

problems are assigned and bibliographies are compiled 
in various fields. 

Library Science sBI—IX: Reference Work—Special 
Problems: First term. 8:30 L. B. 3. Credit, 1 session 
hour. Miss Dinwiddie. 

This course comprises discussion and practical work 
in special problems of reference work, including the 
use of government documents. 

Library Science sBI—X: Field Work: Both terms. 
(Not given in 1931.) Credit, 1 
Miss 


This course consists of supervised practical work in 


session hour. 


all phases of school library activities. 


Courses Offered at the College of William and 
Mary Summer School 


Announcement of Courses in Library Practice for 
School Librarians 


In January, 1928, the State Board of Education adopted 
standards for high school libraries in Virginia. The 
standards set by the Board correspond very nearly to 
those of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States. A reasonable time will 
be allowed to high schools to conform to these new 
provisions. One requirement is that either a teacher- 
librarian or a full-time librarian must be employed in 
every accredited high school in the State. The College 
of William and Mary is therefore offering in the Summer 
Session of 1931 five courses in library practice in order 
to help the schools of the State meet the new require- 
ments. The courses will be offered the first term only. 
Credits offered for the courses in library practice will 
Students 


are required to have two years of college work before 


count toward any degree or a State certificate. 


applying for entrance to these courses. 
Classification and Cataloging. Miss Lloyd. 

First term; 5 hrs. lec.; 2 sem. hrs. 

Lectures on the principles of classification and catalog- 
ing designed to familiarize the student with the most 
economical and sensible methods for the small library. 
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In addition to the lectures, practice work, one hour a 
day, under supervision, will be required of each student. 
Administration of School Libraries. Miss Moss. 

First term; 5 hrs. lec.; 2 sem. hrs. 

A course for those who desire a survey of the best 
methods in the organization and management of school 
and other small libraries. Book selection. Book lists. 
Elementary trade bibliography. The purchase of books. 
Care of books. Accession and other records. Charging 
systems. Book binding. Book mending. Library planning 
and furniture. Library laws of Virginia. School libraries in 
relation to educational systems. School libraries and the 
State aid to school libraries in Virginia. 


Reference and Bibliography. Miss Lloyd. 

First term; 5 hrs. lec.; 2 sem. hrs. 

Study and use of important reference books, diction- 
aries, encyclopedias, yearbooks, concordances, anthologies, 
biographical dictionaries, cyclopedias of special subjects, 
government documents, indexes to periodicals, and special 
instruction in the use of the 


public. 


bibliographies. Practical 
dictionary card catalog in the college library, with ex- 
planation of the printed cards of the Library of Con- 
gress. In addition to the daily lectures, study and practice 
work, one hour each day, under supervision, will be re- 
quired of each student. 


Literature for the Primary Grades. Miss Miller. 

First term; 5 hrs. lec.. 2 sem. hrs. 

This course is intended to familiarize teachers and 
librarians with literature suitable for the first five grades, 
to set up standards by which literature for these grades 
may be judged, and to suggest methods of presentation. 
Literature for the Upper Elementary Grades and High 

School. Miss Miller. 

First term; 5 hrs. lec.; 2 sem. hrs. 

This course is intended to familiarize teachers and 
librarians with literature suitable for the grades six to 
eleven, to set up criteria for selection of literature, to 
study the problems of collateral reading, to suggest 
methods of interesting students in reading, and to present 
the principles of the selection and purchase of books. 


A UNIQUE DEVICE 

A dumb waiter is a unique feature of the office equip- 
ment of Division Superintendent J. A. G. Shipley of the 
Bedford county schools in the recently finished new 
courthouse at Bedford. 

Dr. Shipley was invited by the architect drawing plans 
for the structure to offer suggestions for the layout of 
offices for the school officials of the county. In connec- 
tion with this layout, Dr. Shipley suggested a dumb 
waiter for bringing supplies from the ground floor to 
the school offices on the third floor. Supplies of books, 
stationery and other items carried by the superintendent 
to fill the needs of the schools as called for are brought 
by a truck to a rear entrance. From thence they are 
easily and quickly transferred to the waiter and in a few 
moments raised to the book storage room on the third 
floor adjoining the superintendent’s office. 
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IN BEHALF OF THE NATION’S 
CHILDREN 


The officers of the National Education Association, 
speaking for the Association’s 220,000 members and in 
the name of the teaching profession of America, reaffirm 
the Association’s historic belief in the importance of edu- 
cation in American life. We regret and condemn short- 
sighted proposals, now current in certain communities, to 
cripple needlessly the effectiveness of the schools by in- 
discriminating and drastic reductions in the salary sched- 
ules of teachers. We condemn these proposals because 
they involve a grave injustice to the schools and the 
teaching profession, because they attack American ideals 
and well-being at their source, and because they would 
rob the children of the Nation of their just educational 
rights. 


COMMON JUSTICE demands that income reductions 
should not be exacted from those least able to bear the 
loss. Teaching has always been an underpaid profession. 
Increases in teachers’ salaries have always been accom- 
panied by higher standards of preparation, requiring 
large investments of time and money in professional edu- 
cation. The teacher today is paid only seventy per cent 
as much as the average gainfully occupied person. The 
quality of teaching largely determines the future of child- 
hood. Teaching is already at an economic disadvantage; 
to increase that disadvantage is to strike the schools at 
their most vulnerable point and to weaken the one in- 
stitution which can contribute most to the recovery of 
prosperity. 


THE WELFARE AND STABILITY of the Nation 
depends on a continuously effective educational system. 
To cripple the schools, even for a year or two, means 
an irreparable loss in national health, stability, culture, 
leadership, and citizenship. We must not forget the les- 
sons of the World War—the utter helplessness of the 
illiterate and untrained man to co-operate effectively with 
others, the tragic wastefulness of poor schools or no 
schools at all. As citizens and as educators we re-direct 
the attention of this country to these lessons. Tem- 
porary difficulties do not excuse the working of perma- 
nent harm. 


EVERY CHILD born in America has a right to an 
adequate education—a right guaranteed by the State con- 
stitutions and implied by democratic government. The 
failure of our own generation to face and solve the prob- 
lem of economic depressions should strengthen our de- 
termination that the new generation shall be better fitted 
to cope with these and other problems of modern life. 
We call upon the fathers and mothers of the Nation to 
reaffirm the American faith in education and to resist 
firmly any attempt to handicap their children by driving 
the best teachers out of the profession. The rising 
generation must not be forced to pay the price of the 
present generation’s failures and blunders. Such 4 
sacrifice of childhood’s opportunity is utterly unnecessary. 
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Given equitable and proper methods of taxation, this 
country is wealthy enough to give every child its Amer- 
ican birthright—a generous education under the direction 
of trained and competent teachers. 


—Recent statement signed by 21 nation-wide 
educational organizations’ officials, headed by 
Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta, President, Na- 
tional Education Association. 





SKETCHES OF TWO ALBEMARLE 
COUNTY TEACHERS 


Faithfulness 


in Albemarle county there is a teacher who has given 
more than a quarter of a century to the training of young 
citizens. ‘This teacher has been more than a teacher to 
those who have come under her care. She has fostered 
the problems of three generations. She has given freely 
of herself and yet does not realize how far-reaching is 
the apportionment. Today mothers come to her for 
counsel concerning their everyday problems. Her under- 
standing of community adult life enables her to pre- 
diagnose each new life that comes to her from year 
to year. 

In this school home where all is harmony, discipline 
problems seem to take care of themselves. Through her 
years of teaching she has gleaned only the select types 
of study seatwork and now she is able to enrich each 
child’s life through this medium. 

All along the way this teacher has managed to keep 
young mentally and physically. She is keenly interested 
in suggestions from her supervisor. She is alert, wide- 
awake, well-read and eager to do the old things in the 
new way. Over this long period of time she has taught 
only three public schools and one of these for a period 
Some of the most 
exemplary qualities of this teacher are her patience, 
faithfulness, promptness, and her enduring enthusiasm. 
In a modern one-room building Mrs. Doscia Goodloe 
Garland 


ot five years in her own home. 


“carries on.” 


A Recipe 


Take a bit of piquancy, humor, vivacity and a heaping 
quantity of industry, patience, dignity and perseverance. 
Mix them all together until well blended. Then add a 
quantity of alertness, faithfulness and professional attitude 
and you will have a little lady teacher with “It.” 

When a personality such as this one is placed in a 
rural school that has been disorganized for three years 
(due to proximity to other good schools) the result is 
amazing—-order out of chaos, progress in place of dis- 
solution, purpose where inaction prevailed. 

In Albemarle there is such a product. For six years 
Mrs. Ora Pinchbeck Toms has given unreservedly of 
these qualities with which nature has so generously 
blessed her. 
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LETTER FROM CHAIRMAN LOCAL 
PRESIDENTS 


To Presidents of Local Associations: 


Most of our district meetings are behind us. We have 
taken stock to see how we can improve the next. Write 
your ideas down and give them to your district chairman. 

Have you thought of a spring meeting for your local 
association—to hear reports of what you have done this 
year, to perfect plans for next year’s work, and to elect 
officers for next session? If you knew before school 
closed that you were to be the next president, couldn't 
you make better plans than if you wait until September? 

Real, active associations that get things done have to 
take some thought for tomorrow. It is true that you 
don’t know all the teachers who will return, but you do 
want for your officers people who are not floaters, and 
if you should lose somebody during the summer it is 
easier to fill a vacancy in September than select a whole 
new slate. 

Lucy Mason Ho tt, 
Chairman of Local Presidents. 





- AN APPRECIATION 


Since our last meeting our devoted friend and co- 
worker, Miss Belle Irwin, died at her home in Norfolk. 
She was sick only a short time and her death was quite 
unexpected to us all. For about fourteen years she has 
been connected with the schools of Norfolk, giving her 
time and strength, not only to the enrichment of the 
lives of the children but also taking an active part in the 
cultural life of Norfolk. She was an active member of 
the Art section of the Virginia Education Association, 
being treasurer when she died. We shall miss her help- 
ful suggestions at our meetings and her bright and cordial 
greetings at our social gatherings, but rejoice that we 
have been permitted to know such a fine wholesome 
character, and hope that we shall be able to continue the 
work with the same enthusiasm she has always shown. 

We have lost a dear friend and a beloved associate. 

MARGARET ATKINS, 
Supervisor of Art, Portsmouth. 


GOVERNOR’S PROCLAMATION 

No life can be truly happy or develop normally that is 
handicapped by ill health. ‘The time for conserving and 
promoting positive health is in childhood, and child health 
problems should be the foremost concern of all thinking 
people. 

As Governor of Virginia I urge all educators, health 
officials, nurses, teachers, State and local agencies and 
our citizens generally to join together to make Child 
Health Day this year not only a fit celebration of achieve- 
ment for the children but also a day for so co-ordinating 
the interest in child health in every locality as to secure 
a sense of community responsibility toward those who are 
freshest from the hands of God. 

Jno, GARLAND PoLtarp. 
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ONE HUNDRED PER CENT MEMBER- 
SHIP IN N. E. A. IN VIRGINIA 
CITY SCHOOLS FOR 1930-31 


Norfolk 
Bay View School 
Campostella Heights 

School 

Henry Clay School 
James Barron Hope School 
Lafayette School 
James Monroe School 
Ocean View School 
Robert Gatewood School 


Hopewell 
DuPont School 
Highland Park School 


Lynchburg 
siggers School 
Fairview School 
Fort Hill School 
Garland-Rodes Schwol 
Robert E. Lee Junior High 

School 
Miller Park School 
Monroe School 
Ruffner School 
West End School 
White Rock School 
John W. Wyatt School 


Portsmouth 
Sixth Avenue School 
lruxton School 


Richmond 
Armstrong Elementary 
Normal School 
Armstrong Normal School 
Robert E. Lee School 
Oak Grove School 
Powhatan School 


Newport News 
John W. Daniel School 
High School 
Stonewall Jackson School 
Thomas Jefferson School 
Bankhead Magruder School 
Walter Reed School 
Booker T. Washington 

School 
George Washington School 
Woodrow Wilson School 


Washington 
High School 


Winchester 
Winchester Public Schools 
Klementary School 
High School 
Primary School 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT D 
MEETING AT PETERSBURG, 
MARCH 6 


Be it resolved by District “D)” of the Virginia Education 


Association: 
Sidney B. 
Public Instruction for Virginia, with sincere pledges of 
loyalty and support. 

That it approves efforts being taken to reduce adult 


That it greets Dr. Hall, Superintendent of 


illiteracy, pledges future support, and solicits State aid 
in the continuance of the work. 

That it endorses the resolution of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association seeking an increase in the apropriation 
for State aid libraries. 

That it 
the required contribution of $4.00 to the Preventorium 


recommends and urges all teachers to make 
for Teachers at the University of Virginia. 

That it recommends progressively higher standards for 
the first certification and renewal of certificates of all 
teachers. 

That it of the 
Virginia I:ducation Association to secure a more adequate 


favors a continuation of the efforts 


Teacher Retirement Law. 

That it deplores the efforts being put forth in sections 
of the State to levies thereby 
crippling the efficiency of the schools in the training of 


reduce county school 
the citizens of tomorrow; that every teacher in the dis- 
trict should bend every effort to arouse sentiment against 
this tendency. 


That it commends heartily and pledges support to the 
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Honorable Wilbur C. Hall, member of the General As- 
sembly of Virginia, in activities directed towards the 
improvement of educational opportunity in Virginia. 
That the State’s public schools 
should be increased until the per pupil expenditure in 


appropriation for 


Virginia is equal at least to the average per pupil spent 
for the whole United States. 

That the State supervision of schools should be ex- 
tended in scope by the addition of sufficient State super- 
visors of elementary education to guarantee reasonable 
effectiveness and results; that sufficient State financial 
assistance should be granted to the several school divi- 
sions to enable every superintendent to command the 
services of a well qualified supervisor. 

That the appointment of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction should be a function of the State 
Board of Education. 

That it advocates the passage of an equitable and just 
Teacher Tenure Law. 

That it goes on record as urging all teachers in the 
State to qualify for voting so that the force of our edu- 
cational personnel be more forcefully felt in our State, 
and especially in matters of education. 

That it urges all teachers to join the N. FE. A. in 
support of this great organization which does so much 
for the teaching profession, and which will help to keep 
them better informed in matters of nation-wide impor- 
tance in education. 

That it expresses deepest appreciation to Mr. H. D. 
Wolff for the faithful service he has rendered our State 
and district associations. 

That its members express appreciation to Miss Belle 
Webb for her efforts in working up this splendid pro- 
gram, and that we pledge her our full support during 
her term of office as president of District D. 

That it heartily thanks everyone who has helped to 
make this program a success. 

ales 
Committee 4 Ivan Burrerwortu 


Tr. R. Witten 


LIOLSINGER 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT F 
MEETING AT CLIFTON FORGE, 
MARCH 28 
Be it resolved that: 

First, we wish to extend to Dr. Sidney B. Hall, the 
new Superintendent of Public Instruction, our thanks 
for the clear and concise statement of the aims and 
policies for education in Virginia to be carried out 
under his leadership and we pledge to him our loyalty 
and hearty support. 
wish to extend to Dr. Harris Hart, our 


former State Superintendent, our thanks for his efforts 


Second, we 


in behalf of education in Virginia and our best wishes 
for success in his new endeavor. 
Third, we reiterate and reaffirm our stand on the 
following: 
a. The passage of an adequate Teachers’ Retirement 
Law. 
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The provision by which the State Superintendent 
shall be elected by the State Board of Education 
instead of appointed by the Governor. 

\n increase in the State’s Equalization Fund, the 

Elementary Fund, and State aid for school 
libraries. 

d. The passage of a Teacher Tenure “aw guarantee- 
ing to the teacher a tenure of office based on her 
efficiency. 

Fourth, that we are mindful of the present economic 
crisis in Virginia and realize that it may be necessary 
to curtail certain governmental functions the next year 
or so to meet the anticipated shortage in the State's 
income. We deplore the effort in some sections of the 
State to curtail the school facilities (teachers’ salaries, 
length of school term, etc.) We regret the tendency of 
public officials to single out the schools as the first to 
take the curtailment. So long as the schools in Vir- 
ginia rank below the average in all factors that deter- 
mine the efficiency of a school system, in our judgment, 
any cut in teachers’ salaries must have its effect in still 
further lowering the efficiency of the schools. We 
believe it is not fair to the children of the State to 
cripple the efficiency of the schools in the effort to meet 
the present economic crisis. We believe it is the better 
part of wisdom to call upon the less fundamental func- 
tions of the State government to take any necessary 
financial cuts before there is any curtailment of school 
facilities. 

Fifth, that we, the principals in conference at Dis- 
trict meeting, urge that a conference be called, pref- 
erably at the next annual meeting of the Department 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges, to work out a satis- 
factory solution of the problems connected with the 
gap hetween the high school and the college. 

Sixth, that we urge the next General Assembly of 
Virginia to find some additional source of school rev- 
enue to relieve the local tax on farm lands but we are 
opposed to this being done at the expense of roads. 
We suggest a tax on luxuries. 

Seventh, that we urge the committee to give careful 
attention to the task of redistricting the State into 
educational divisions so that the district meetings may 
'e more easily accessible to all the teachers of the 
respective districts. 

Eighth, that we wish to express our appreciation to 
the members of the Education Association of Clifton 
Forge for its splendid hospitality and courtesies shown 

) the visiting members of District F; also to Mayor 
PF, H. Wheeler for his words of welcome, to J. L. 
Borden for arranging the programs and other details 
of the meeting and to all others who helped in making 
this meeting a success. Especially do we wish to thank 
Dr. Willis A. Sutton, president of the N. E. A., for 
his excellent and inspiring address. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. J. Costen, 
j.. J. PRay. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT G 
MEETING IN WINCHESTER, 
MARCH 13 


Be it resolved: 


That we, the members of this District G group, wish 
to pledge our loyalty and whole-hearted support to our 
recently appointed Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall, and we feel that great progress will 
be made in the educational work of the State under his 
leadership. 


That we express our appreciation to Dr. Harris Hart, 
who resigned the position of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to enter into other work, for his 
untiring efforts in behalf of education throughout the 
State. 
activities were set on foot which have meant much to the 
educational life of our State and which will be increas- 
ingly effective as the years come and go. 


As a result of his work while in office many 


Feeling that the provision for the teacher who has 
given years of service to the public schools of the State 
is not adequately provided for under our present law, 
we earnestly desire the enactment of'a more effective 
Teacher Retirement Law at the next Assembly. We are 
appreciative of the efforts of the legislative committee of 
the State Association in the past and we offer them our 
co-operation and support for the future. Realizing the 
importance of the individual in this work, we recom- 
mend that each teacher or person engaged in educational 
work feel it a personal responsibility to get in touch 
with his representatives in both houses of the General 
Assembly and make known his desire in regard to this 
Retirement Law. 

That we do not favor the appointment of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of the State by the 
Governor but that we recommend his election by the 
State Board of Education. 

Believing that a definite step in educational progress 
has been taken in the establishment of the equalization 
fund, we recommend that this fund be continued and we 
ask that both the equalization and the elementary fun] 
be reasonably increased for the next biennium and that 
the increase be gradually maintained until a real equaliz1 
tion of educational opportunity is provided for all the 
children of the State of Virginia. 

Realizing the inadequacy of the present State appro- 
priation for libraries and the fact that this fund is ex- 
hausted so early in the session, we recommend that this 
appropriation be reasonably increased and that its dis- 
tribution be arranged so that it may be made available 
at intervals during the school session. 

In order that the teaching profession may hecome more 
stabilized, we recommend an adequate teacher tenure law. 

We deplore the tendency on the part of some counties 
in Virginia to curtail school facilities (teachers’ salaries, 
the length of the school term, etc.) or to reduce the 
possibility of educational efficiency in any way because 
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of the present economic depression, feeling that child 
welfare should be the last phase of public activity that 
should be affected rather than the first. We do recom- 
mend, however, that, whatever the existing condition may 
be, the teacher put forth even a greater effort than ever 
before to do real teaching and community leading during 
headed 


this time when level leadership is very sorely 


needed. 

We feel that more publicity should be given to various 
phases of educational activity so that the public may be 
kept advised as to the progress that is being made. We 
suggest that a committee in each school division serve as 
a clearing house for securing and distributing units, 
projects, plans, etc., that have been effectively worked 
out and used by the teachers of that division. In this 
way a larger number of pupils will secure the benefit of 
plans that have been found to be effective and workable. 

Since there appears to be a surplus of individuals in 
the teaching profession, we believe that the State is 
justified in raising the educational requirements for teach- 
ing. We recommend that each division co-operate with 
the State Department in this undertaking by raising, as 
rapidly as possible, the minimum standards for certifica- 
tion of teachers employed. 

We wish to thank the school officials and teachers of 
the Winchester school system for the many things that 
have been done to make this day both pleasant and 
profitable for all who have been in attendance. 

We desire to express our appreciation of the work 
done by the chairman of the district association, Milton 
C, Hollingsworth, in making this meeting possible and 
successful. 

We thank also those individuals who have come to us 
from outside the district to give us the benefit of their 
knowledge, experience and enthusiasm. Their presence 
and participation have added to the value of the meeting. 


{ G. TyLer MILLER 
C 7 | LESLIE Fox 
mint "e 
ici tl ] RosE MAacDoNnaLp 


| D. G. Coorey 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY DISTRICT I 
CONFERENCE HELD AT ROANOKE, 
MARCH 21 

Be it resolved: 

That we, the members of District | of Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, express to Doctor Sidney B. Hall our 
delight because of his return to Virginia as Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. We assure him of our 
confidence in his leadership and pledge him our support 
in carrying forward his plans for a larger educational 
program in this commonwealth. 

That we express to Dr. Harris Hart our sincere appre- 
ciation of his able leadership as former State Superin- 
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tendent, and wish him much happiness and prosperity in 
his new field of labor. 

That we pledge our support to the objectives of the 
legislative committee of the State Association as follows: 

a. The passage of a new teachers’ retirement law that 
will adequately provide for the retirement of all persons 
engaged in educational work in Virginia. 

b. The election of the State Superintendent by the 
State Board of Education instead of appointment by the 
Governor. 

c. An increase in the State equalization fund, the ele- 
mentary fund, and State aid for the school libraries, 


That we believe with Dr. Sidney B. Hall that public 
education is a function of State government and _ that 
the State should assume the cost of instruction. We 
pledge our support in seeing that this proposal is pre- 
sented to our respective representatives in the General 
Assembly. 


We realize that in time of economic depression an 
additional burden is placed upon the public schools due 
to an increase in enrolment. In view of this fact, we 
urge that our educational forces use their best efforts to 
see that there is no curtailment in the financial support 
of our schools but that every effort be made to enlarge 
educational 


opportunities by strict economy and_ the 


judicial expenditure of school funds. 


Feeling that the public should be informed as to every 
phase of educational activity, we suggest that a committee 
be appointed in each school division to serve as a publicity 
committee. We believe that well informed citizens will 
willingly provide adequate support for our school system. 

We believe that the State Board of Education is pur- 
suing a wise policy in raising the standards for the cer- 
tification of teachers. 

We feel that there is a need for higher standards of 
professional ethics among teachers and recommend that 
the Virginia Education Association take steps to prepare 
a Code of Ethics for the profession. 

That we undertake the use of new teaching techniques 
and devices in an open-minded and scientific attitude not 
accepting too readily or being intolerant toward the ap- 
parent results of such experimentation. 

That we extend to the school officials, the teachers, 
and the citizens of Roanoke our sincere appreciation for 
the many courtesies extended us and for their splendid 
hospitality during our stay in this city. 

That we express to the press of the city, namely, The 
Roanoke Times and World-News, our appreciation for 
the unstinted publicity given to the proceedings of our 
meeting. 

Respectfully submitted, 


W. A. ALLEN (Chairman) 
W. K. BarNeEtTT 
Mary L. ALLEN 

| W. C. [KENBERRY 


Committee 
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IMPORTANT LETTER FROM VIRGINIA 
DIRECTOR, N. E. A. 

In this issue of the Journal you will see the names of 
the schools that have 100 per cent membership in the 
National Education Association. I am sure there must 
be some 100 per cent schools in some of the counties. 
lf it is only a one-room school I want the name of that 
school as any school is 100 per cent regardless of the 
number of rooms. In the May Journal will be published 
all 100 per cent schools in N. E. A. membership from 
the different rural districts. As soon as your school is 
100 per cent, please let me know as I want to send you a 
Certificate of Membership. This Certificate of Member- 
ship is to be framed and left in the school so as to inspire 
those who follow you. 

lhe true teacher is not content to be self-satisfied and 
present her subject matter exactly as it was presented 
fifteen or twenty years ago. She wants to live with each 
succeeding year, keeping pace with the great evolution of 
things that make up life. This cannot be accomplished 
unless she keeps in touch with what is going on in her 
profession. 

To be informed in what is going on in your profession, 
you must be a member of your local, state and national 
associations—not only a member but participate in their 
activities. Your National Association has taken for its 
main work this year the advancement of rural education. 

| hope that many will not only join the Association but 
will arrange to go to Los Angeles to attend the annual 
convention of the National Association which will be 
held June 28-July 4. There you will have an opportunity 
to check up on your ideas and ideals of teaching ; to meet 
the leading educators of the day and to hear their point 
of view on pertinent problems; to keep abreast of the 
times and to be informed of changes gradually crystalliz- 
ing in educational matters; to broaden your horizon and 


vision by touching arms with educators from every State 
and getting their viewpoint. The contacts that you make 
at these meetings are of great value. You will return 
with new enthusiasm and inspiration to carry on your 
work for another year. We need these new inspirations 
in order to inspire those whom we teach. 

I hope we shall have at the Los Angeles meeting the 
largest delegation Virginia has ever had. 

Epitu B. JoyNes, 
N. E. A. Director of Virginia 





ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 


The Association for Childhood Education, formerly the 
International Kindergarten Union, meets in Cleveland, 
April 20-24. 

On the advanced program are found leaders nationally 
known in the field of childhood education—Patty Smith 
Hill, Julia Wade Abbott, Alice Temple, and Mary 
Dabney Davis. 

The Part of the Teacher in Creative Administration 
and Supervision is the subject of an address by Julia 
Hahn, Kindergarten-Primary Supervisor in San Fran- 
cisco; Creative Music will be discussed by Satis Coleman 
of the Lincoln School, Columbia University; Why Crea- 
tive Education Must Not Become a Fad will be empha- 
sized by Rollo Walter Brown. 

Among other outstanding features are How Children’s 
Interests in the Community Form Centers of Activity As 
Out-of-School Experiences are Reconstructed in the Class- 
room. This is the subject of a group conference con- 
ducted by Beryl Parker of New York University. 

The organization and the program merit a good at- 
tendance. It is hoped there will be many representatives 
from Virginia. 





Educational News and Comments 


Heartu workers are finding that some teachers object 

the supervised lunch hecause of the embarrassment 
that the poor child often feels in opening his lunch before 
the other pupils and the teacher. As a matter of fact, it 
should he remembered that the diet of the poor child is 
often better balanced than that of the richer child, and 
torts should be made to teach children to be proud of a 
well balanced lunch, no matter how simple. 

One way to do this might be to encourage all children 
‘0 bring to school jars of cooked turnip salad, cabbage, 
tess, collards, or vegetable soup. These jars could be 
‘ated in a pan or a clothes boiler of water on the 
average rural school stove. The child who eats these 
vith corn bread should be especially commended. 

<> 

SOME good nutrition work is being done among under- 

wourished families in Harrisonburg. Wheat is crushed in 


the local mill and used as a cereal. This costs less, is 
easier to cook, and is more nutritious than cereals bought 
in boxes. It may he cooked with raisins or prunes and 
thus made even more nourishing. 

In many sections suffering from effects of the drought 
teachers have an opportunity to advise how to select the 
best food for the least money. 

This is a good time to explain that skimmed milk 
contains elements necessary for nutrition even though the 
fat is left out. 

<> 


THERE is a total of 736 American students now study 
ing in British universities. 


<> 


THE 1931 conference of the American Library Associa- 
tion will be held at Yale University June 26 and 27. 
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Durinc the year 1929-30 there were 1,263 Chinese stu- 
dents in the colleges and universities in the United States. 
<> 
THE increase in school enrolment for the decade 1920- 
1930 leads any previous ten-year period. The school pop- 
ulation increased in the past ten years 62.9 per cent over 

1910-1920. 
> 
ONE out of every six persons in the city of Chicago is 
enroled in the public schools. 
> 
To date, there are 4,325 life memberships in the N. EF. A. 
and this number is increasing every year. 
<> 
H. L. Crowcey, principal of schools at Pocahontas, 
writes that he has received a letter from the Virginia 
Commissioner of Insurance stating that certain group life 
insurance companies outside this State soliciting business 
by mail are not registered in Virginia as approved busi- 
ness concerns and he, therefore, suggests that the teachers 
be very careful to investigate insurance companies solicit- 
ing business through the mail. 
> 
WE are informed that summer courses will be offered 
in educational and vocational guidance at the College of 
William and Mary by C. J. Hyslup, at the University of 
Virginia by Miss Harriett Wood, at the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute by J. Warren Smith, at State Teachers 
College, Harrisonburg, by Dr. Florence Boehmer, and at 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, by Dr. Eileen 
Kramer Dodd. 
<> 
D. W. Peters, now on leave of absence for study at 
Columbia University, was in Richmond for the Faster 
holidays. He is working on his thesis for the doctor's 
degree. 






ALL EXPENSES 
Price deflation hits travel. 15 All 
Expense tours. New Tourist Cabin 
ships. $7.60 a day covers every- 
thing, hotels, meals, sightseeing, 
tips. Most Sensational Travel 
Value ever offered. Send forbooklet. 
VACATION CLUB, Ine, 


580 Pifth Ave. New York 





UNIVERSITY 


(COLLECE COURSES @ CREDITS, 


**» STUDENT TOURS 


* EUROPE 


Selected Croups —, Experienced 
Manogement ~, Expart Leadership 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGR TRAVEL tac. 
81@ EAST 42” STREET A.V. G 








Dr. JOHN K. Norton, director of research in N. E. A, 
headquarters, Washington, has resigned to accept pro- 
fessorship in Columbia University. Dr. William G. Carr, 
assistant in the research department, has been appointed 
director and will carry on the important work that Dr. 
Norton has developed. 


<> 
THE following districts are yet to hold their confer- 
ences: District J, April 11, at the University of Vir- 
ginia; District L, April 17, at South Norfolk; District 
B, April 17, at Suffolk; and District A, April 24, at 
Warsaw. 
<> 


PRESIDENT HuGcu L. SuLFrince has appointed a com- 
mittee to make a report at the next annual convention 
on redistricting the State. Teachers in the various dis- 
tricts will be interested in making recommendations, 
These will be gladly received by any member of the com- 
mittee. Jennett, 
Charlottesville, chairman; L. I. Shelburne, Staunton; 
J. H. Chiles, I'redericksburg; W. E. Gilbert, East Rad- 
At present the number 


The committee is as follows: A. L. 


ford; and J. L. Borden, Bedford. 


of teachers in the various districts is: 


District A - - - 485 DistrictG - - - 1,241 
District B - - - 893 DistrictH - - - 805 
DistrictC - - - 1,243 District | - - - 2112 
District D - - - 809 District] - - - 622 
DistrictE - - - 1,337 District K - - - 1,319 
District F - - - 1,233 DistrictL - - - 984 


<> 

GEORGE W. EuTSLer is the first to make application for 

life membership in the Virginia Education Association. 

He sent his application a few days ago accompanied by 
check. We hope many others will follow his lead. 

<> 

Dr. Wits A. SuTTON, president of the N. E. A,, 1s 

He is asking 

teachers of the rural schools of the nation to take a 

deeper interest in the work of the National Education 

Association. His program at the next annual meeting 
at Los Angeles is built around the rural school idea. 


creating a new interest in rural education. 








N. E. A. CONVENTION 
Los Angeles 
$295 


All Expense Tour 
from Richmond 
Official Route for Virginia Teachers 
Write for Special N.E.A. Tour Booklets 
or Booklets of Other Tours: 
Europe — Holy Land — Mediterranean Cruise — Cuba — 


Mexico—Alaska—Great Northern Canadian Rockies, etc. 
(Mention this Journal) 


ELLIOTT TOURS, - Talladega, Ala. 


























TEACHERS WANTED —College Graduates only, except 
in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 
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AT a meeting at Dunnsville in Essex county the teach- 
ers paid a tribute in a set of fitting resolutions to the 
work of their superintendent, W. G. Rennolds. Especially 
did they express appreciation of his developing three ac- 
credited high schools in the county. 

<> 

EpwiINn C. BrooMeE, Superintendent of Schools at Phila- 
delphia, was elected at the Detroit meeting president of 
the Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. The next 
meeting of the Department will be held in Washington, 
D. C., February 20-25, 1932. 


THE Virginia Choral Festival will hold its first State- 
wide music festival at the University of Virginia April 
14 to 17. This will bring together all the music organi- 
zations of the State for a feast of music production. 

<> 

THERE will be held during the Institute of Public Af- 
fairs at the University of Virginia in July a conference 
on Adult Education. The committee in charge is making 
plans to invite speakers and to conduct round-table dis- 
cussions on the best ways of providing a system of edu- 
cation for adults. 


Book Reviews 


GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES by Smith, Davis 
and McClure. Laidlaw Brothers, New York. 622 


pages. 


The preamble of the constitution of the United States 
briefly sets forth the purposes of the constitution—to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquility, provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare and secure the blessings of 
Any well organ- 
ized and written textbook on civil government must fol- 


liberty to ourselves and our posterity. 


low this general outline and show how these purposes 
are achieved in the operation of the forms of government. 


This volume on civil government in the United States 
consistently follows the general plan indicated above and 


shows how under the constitution the Federal, State and 
local governments operate. It sets forth chapter by chap- 
ter how officers are chosen, how laws are made, executed 
and made to conform with the constitution through the 
system of courts. There are chapters on voluntary organ- 
izations as forms of controls—political, educational, com- 
merce and transportation; conservation of life, and health 
and natural resources. All these important subjects are 
discussed in detail so that the pupil may secure from the 
text a clear idea of the operation of government as it 
goes on before his eyes. 

The authors very wisely added in the last pages of the 
text a copy of the United States Constitution. This book 
was recently selected as the basal text to be used in the 
high schools of Virginia. 
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WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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THE 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


Summer School for Teachers 





Second Term 


July 27 - Sept. 2 


First Term 


June 17- July 24 








3ulletin and Application Blank sent on 
request to Director, Summer School 
Hampton Institute, Virginia 
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College Annuals and School 
Catalogs are Our Specialties 


Estimates 
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Furnished 


1430-34 East Franklin Street 
Richmond, Va. 


























PAPER 


for all 


School Requirements 


Economy Typewriter Paper, 814x11— 
70c per ream 
Westvaco Mimeograph Paper, 8'4x11— 
60c per ream 
Westvaco Mimeograph Paper, 8'4x13— 
70c per ream 
Drawing Paper, 9x12—Gray and Cream— 
65c per ream 
Construction Paper, 9x12 (14 colors)— 
50c per package 
100 sheets to the package (one color 
to package) 
Above prices cover carrying charges 


Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
Sandwich Wax, etc. 


Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 























Government in Virginia 

By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt., LL.D. 

Revised to Meet Changes in Constitution 
An account of the working of the State, County and City 
government in every detail. Approved for State Aid School 
Libraries by State Board of Education. Price $1.50. 
“Should be in every High School.”—Editorial Virginia Law 
Register. 
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The Most Complete School Furniture 
Factory in America 


We manufacture not only Pupils’ Desks, 
Teachers’ Desks and Opera Chairs, but also 
Kindergarten Chairs, Laboratory Furniture, 
Domestic Science Desks, Manual Training 
Benches, Art Tables, Library Furniture, and 
Cafeteria Equipment. No other factory 
does this. 


THE SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 
Hickory, N. C. 
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EXECUTIVES—TEACHERS 
We offer a complete service, adequate to fit every 
need. 30 years of growth and service under one 
management. Five offices. 
Write us your needs, 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Richmond, Virginia 
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aa e es 
Seeking a Position? 
Or are you an employer in need of good teachers? 
In either case, write us. 

We have filled educational positions on three continents. 
THe Battimore TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
Title Annex Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 




















VERY science teacher profits directly, in better 
results and lower costs, by our policy of sup- 

plying the highest quality of laboratory apparatus 
and supplies at a price fair to both school and 
dealer. 

Out of this policy springs the extraordinary 
loyalty of our clientele. 

For they find its advantages expressed in the 
availability, dependability and durability of our 
equipment. 


Write for catalog mentioning this journal. 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
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New York— Boston— CHICAGO —Toronto—Los Angeles 
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OMEGA DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 
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piece of clear, 


Omega white 


Dustless brilliant 


Crayon mark. 


tested 

No grit 
for strength 

found in 
and 

an 
evenness 

Omega 
of texture. 


Omega is the Dustless Crayon accepted by 
the most exacting users. It has a consistency 
that makes it very economical. Is smooth mark- 
ing and is easily erased. 

Ask for information or send for samples. 

Distributors 


Virginia School Supply Company 
2000 West Marshall Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

















Traditional Ballads of 
Virginia 


Edited by 


Artuur Ky te Davis, Jr. 


Associate Professor of English in 
the University of Virginia 


“Professor Davis includes here the variants 
as well as earlier forms, together with a 
most admirable account of the work of vari- 
ous Virginians who have devoted themselves 
to collecting ballads. . . . So careful and 
comprehensive a volume cannot but interest 
scholars quite as much as the charm of the 
contents will appeal to the poetry lover.”— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


652 pages; nine pages of illustrations. $7.50 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


8 Randall Hall, - Cambridge, Massachusetts 








COMPTON’S NEW 
CLASSROOM EDITION 


16 Volumes 


No “'split-letters’’—Every letter 
complete in a volume 


Compton's was first to change the inside of an 
encyclopedia. Now — Compton's is first to 
change the outside. A new arrangement so 
different it is revolutionary. A new idea that 
multiplies Compton's usefulness in the class- 
room. The diagrammatic illustration below 
tells the story. Send for details about this 
16-Volume edition. See why educators every- 
where are giving it a preference never before 
accorded a reference work. 


Diagram below shows how each letter is com- 
plete in a volume 


Pick your volume by the top guide-letter 


No “’Split-Letters’’—Each letter complete in one volume. 

* No more guessing about the volume in which a topic falls. 

The beginning letter of an article is the key to the volume in 

which the article is found. Widens pupil age-range—a third- 
grade pupil now can use Compton's easily. 


9 Sixteen handy volumes — Now sixteen pupils can use the - 
* set instead of ten. Smaller volumes, easier to handle — last 
onger. 


x Index in Back of Each Volume—Turn to the Index in the 
Volume you are holding and you are directed to the exact 
page where the information sought is to be found. 


4 Subject - Outlines in Separate Volume — Volume sixteen 
* carries the subject-outlines and study-guides which are so 
helpful to the teacher in following her course of study. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers 


COMPTON BLDG., 1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“MORE PLAYGROUNDS - LESS PLAGUE GROUNDS” | 


PLAYGROUNDS DEVELOP HEALTH AND RECREATION 


We specialize in modern 
Playground Equipment and 
Athletic Goods. Our new 
catalog on play ground equip- 

ment is now 


i ready. Copy 

; \o mailed on re- 

j quest. We also 
. have catalogs 


on Gymnasium 
\pparatus and 
Supplies, Steel 
lockers, Basket 
all Equipment, 
Baseball Goods, etc. Any special catalog mailed on request. 
We would also be pleased to furnish you paper towels, toilet paper, paper cups and dis- 
pensers, liquid soaps, floor brushes, sweeping compound, janitors’ supplies and accessories. 
Our new line of School Seating for classrooms and auditoriums will soon be ready. 
Catalogs and literature mailed on request and we will be pleased to have our representative 
call with same. Our new School Supply Catalog will be ready soon. We carry a com- 
plete line of school furniture, equipment and supplies and can make immediate shipment. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


|_2000- 12 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Va. - P. O. Box 1177 




















ADOPTED for five years in VIRGINIA 


THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES 


for PARKER - - McCONATHY - - BIRGE - - MIESSNER 


“This unsurpassed collection of beautiful song material is presented by 


LATIN— a practical teaching procedure which has amply demonstrated the right- 


SECOND YEAR! ness of the song method.” 


Booh One (for grades 1, 2, and 3), with Manual, Vol. I 


(BERRY & LEE). A part Book Two (for grades‘! and 5), with Manual, Vol. II 
of THE CLIMAX SERIES Book Three (for grades 6 and 7), with Manual, Vol. III 


Book Four (for grade 8 junior high school) 
One Bovk Course (for one and two-room schools), with teaching directions and 


accompanimer ts 


Silver, Burdett and Company 


41 UNION SQUARE, WEST 











